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Ord tratislated “day” 


uibption that 
all aré now 
"those ‘werd ys; that 


work 
| or “re- 
that o 
geolog With? the Bible, Stich, ‘doubt 
his opfiifon But if it was also the opfuion 
Christian ge- 
whois ‘he refers, it would not 
has exter 


Wh 
extended his restarchés somewhat fur- 
fher,’he Will’ find ‘that’'evén ‘the Christian 
esto sts do that Hugh Miller, 
‘nd holds that the “six days’ 
six pétiods, within which the 
Work’ Of trea 
Rev. Professors Sedgwick and Powel, 
ind other geological writers who are clergy- 
ten, hold ‘to the opinion that the creation 
yi lotiz"prior to the “six days,” in the be- 
innit 


Bettle tha due 


, and at the same time hold that the 
Mosaic ndtrdtive is irreconcilable with the 
docttities geology and’ that generally 
those who entertain this view touching the 
date of thie bration; consider the first chap- 
myth, and of no authori- 
dicating and justifying the “ de- 
observations and criticisms of the 
“Student” ‘are not calculated to satisfy 
ap who believe, as your readers are pre- 
med to 
them, were given oy inspiration of God; 
and, of course, that the first chapter of Gen- 
sis is a part of the Scriptures, and in har- 
mony with all the rest, and of equal au- 
ree Tt is not more clearly stated in 
that chapter, that “in the beginning God 
reated the heavens and the earth,” than it 
is at the close of the works of the six days, 
nat “ thus the heavens and the earth were 
inished, and all the host of them ;’ .and 
elsewhere, that “in six days Jehovah made 
the heavens and the eqrth, the sea, and all 
that in them is,” These | es, if they 
mare any intelligible and certain, meaning, 
teach that what was done “in the begin- 
ning” was done.in the “six days.” 
But says the Student’”—*“ Throughout 
the whole of the Bible the term ‘in the be- 
inning’ is used in a very indefinite sense.” 
fr he will take the trouble to. examine the 
one by, one, throughout the He 
re Scriptures, he will find it is used in 
one definite sense uniforthly, as denoting 
the first of a connected series of things, acts, 
events, &c. and in no other ,respect eyer in- 
dicates. an epoch or date. Again; he in- 
forms us that “the word translated in our 
ersion ‘created,’ has,not that. signification, 
ut rather means a ‘remodelling’ or ‘ reno- 


ntend for—that this has taken place, and 
that “at the advent of man came a new 
series of animal and vegetable life, distinet 
from that which preceded.” He may have 
ken this, pérhaps, on the authority of Dr. 
ye Smith, who did not consider the Mosaic 
harrative inspired, or of any higher authorit 
than the Apocrypha, for the circulation o 
which, with the canonical books, he, with 
the German ‘neologists, earnestly contended. 
But there is nothing in the text of Moses 
to justify his criticism. On the contrary, 
if the word translated “created” in our 
version of the first chapter of Genesis means 
a remodelling out of pre-existing matter, 
then, according to his view of the subject, 
the Bible asserts no original creation what- 
ever, even ‘in the beginning’—that inde- 
finitely remote period assumed to have pre- 
ded the “six days’”—and the first verse 
hould read, “‘In the beginning God remo- 
délled the heavens and the earth out of pre- 
existing matter.” And the twenty-first 
verse, “ And God created great whales, and 
@very living creature,” should read, “And 
remodelled or renovated great whales, 
dut of "pre-existing whales or matter ;”’ 
hd the twenty-sevénth verse, '“ So God 
éreated mun own: ima, e,” “So God 
femodelied® man,” “&o.' “In the image of 
God created he him ;” ‘that'is, “ remodélled 
he him.” ' In all these instances the same 
‘Hebrew word occurs, and is rendered crea- 
ted ; nor ‘is there another instance of its 
a in any part of the Bible, that gives any 
ore plausibility to his criticism than is 
given in these instances; and if the word 
ally meats ‘any thing, and if any thin 
was actually created “in the beginning, 
then the works of the six days, where the 
same word is used, were works not of remo- 


logy of 
Hales, ‘whi correct at hig leisure. 
Student’s article, be- 
rg comparison, is that which relates to 
he Garden of Eden, which, he says, Moses 


try, which is easily recognized at this day.” 
Though not the first Dhilologist who bas 
discovered that the word create means to re- 
model, heis the first geologist who has dis- 
Bovered exactly where the Garden of Eden 
was, and where it remains unchanged to the 
present day. Dr. Pye Smith thought it was 
‘probably, somewhere between the 
Caucasus and the Caspian Sea on the north, 
and the*Persian Gulf ‘and Indian Ovean on 
the south; @ region quite distant from the 
wources of the present Euphrates and Tirgis ; 
ret the scent; Tu his‘opition, of the partial 
tige Whi¢h’ Moses rtoneously describes as 
“If his’ conjecture was dotrect, 
that locality is likély td haye been the scene 
bf ‘dnsiderable geological changes, The 
Btudent’ thinks it rewains four 
vers, Ghthangdd, and is easy to be recog- 
zed’ at "Moses says, 
tivér weut‘dut of Eden to water the garden, 
anid ‘from ‘thente ‘it ‘was “parted into four 
heads of streams’ “which com 
the wholé land of’ Havilah, one the whole 
land of Ethiopi, tie went toward the east 
of Assyftix, waa called Euphrates.” 
Now, if’ the Words Ethiopia’ and’ Huphrates 
feferted, thé oe the samie' country, and 
the ‘other to the same river, as iit the present 
day, we might’ Know "td look on’ the 
for two of the four rivérs:’ But it would 
salt be td ‘find’ single fiver flow: 
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which the description requires, . Till. that. 
iacavered, it is Bardly safe to that; the 
geology of the gree remains unchanged, 
end therefore that the deluge was not » 
recognizes, any where, 
sod the. four branches 


hat single , rive 
issying from it, he ought to inform us where 


it is, before he presumes our adoptip 
to any four. rivers which do not actually 
issue from one and the same source. Evy 
did the original four rivers now exist, if 
they no longer issued from a single fountain, 
but had separate and distant sources, the 
change in that respect would imply great 
geological changes since the date of the Bpos- 
tacy. But those four antediluvian, rivers 
cannot be shown to exist till their fountain, 
he single river, is,identified, and therefore 
it is presumptuous to imagine that the Gar- 
den of iden has not been submerged or 
herwise obliterated by geological changes. 
it, had not been destroyed with the rest of 
the surface, doubtless it would be easy to tell 
it is now. 3 
_ The present period is very gene cha 
racterized as one of and 
ing infidclity among all classes, learned and 
ignorant, throughout Christendom. This 
infidelity, more, probably, than at any for- 
mer period, is founded in Pantheistic an 
other physical theoriesy-miscalled sciences, 
which Agnore an intelligent Creator, moral 
¥vernor, and al ruler of the world. 
t includes a disbelief of the plenary inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures. Those “ Christian 
‘aim to check the acknow- 
ledged and notorious tendencies of their 
theories of creation, and of the earth’s chro- 
nology, by construing and bending the 
Scriptures to suit the case, practically, at 
least, treat them as uninspired and of no 
authority. They take “liberties with the 
Mosaic narrative which, if taken with other 
parts of Scripture, would quickly subvert 
the whole. As a compensation for such 
liberties, they talk to us not of a religion to 
save the soul, not of man as a fallen crea- 
| ture, not of his need of an atonement, nor 
of an atoning Saviour, and a renewing Spi- 
rit; but of natural religion—a deism, which 
may, petadventure, ape some vague con- 
viction that after i there is a God; a fact 
which devils never doubted. Is it not mani- 
fest that hitherto all the various and dis- 
cordant attempts to reconcile the Scriptures 
with the geological theories have proved 
unsatisfactory and abortive? Do they not 
all imply that the obvious meaning of the 
sacred narrative is not its true meaning— 
that its real meaning, if it is not a mere 
myth, is unintelligible and uncertain, and 
in short, that it is not inspired—is not a 
revelation—is without authority? And is it 
not desirable that Christian men and the 
religious press should refrain from all at- 
tempts to bolster up the geologic theory of 
the creation, or to reconcile it with the 
Bible? And, on the other hand, are they 
not bound, not for the sake of the unlearned 
merely, but by their allegiance to the Au- 
thor of the Bible, to inculcate an unwaver- 
ing faith in the plenary inspiration of the 
entire Scriptures, whatever heresies or sci- 
ences, falsely so called, may be arrayed 
against them? ) L. 
NOTES FROM THE WEST. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Items in the early history of Dubuque— Morals 
—Lynch law—How the State was named— 
Real author of the Pacific Railroad scheme— 


INDEPENDENGE, 


Buchanan Co., Iowa, 
August 6th, 1855. 

By this time (1833) the population of 
Dubuque had so far increased, houses had 
been multiplied, and the number of emi- 

nts beeoming continually greater, the 
ittle mining settlement began to present 
the outlines of; a town, and the aspir- 
ing citizens resolved to give it the name, 
in the belief that the reality would follow 
ere long. Accordingly, a public meeting 
was called in the winter of 1833 and ’34, 
and the place received, by vote, the name 
of Dubuque. As might have been expect- 
ed, in a community in such circumstances, 
at that time far out on the extreme frontier 
of civilization, at a long distance from Chris- 
tian privileges and religious influences, and 
wholly given to worldly pursuits, immorali- 
ty of various kinds was exceedingly preva- 
lent. The Sabbath was looked upon as a 
mere holiday; gambling, revelling, drunk- 
epness, and iniquity abounded ; strife, and 
even bloodshed, were not of unfrequent oc- 
ourrence. Nevertheless, it is gratifying to 
find that these rough pioneers were fully 
sensible of the value of law, and in the ab- 
sence of its regular forms, officers, and-pro- 
cesses, they resolved that flagrant offences 
against property or life should not go un- 
punished. 

One or two incidents may serve to illus- 
trate the temper of the men and the spirit 
of those times. A man named O’Connor 
shot his partner witharifle, Forthwith the 
people took the matter in hand, and nomi- 
nated officers forthe occasion. One was ap- 
pointed as sheriff, who arrested the crimi- 
nal; a court was formed, and a jury of 
twelve men empannelled ; the prisoner was 
allowed an advocate to plead his cause; the 
gase was deliberately investigated, the cul- 
prit’s guilt established, and sentence of 
death. pronounced. Time was allotted him 
in which to prepare himself for his fearful 
doom ; at the expiration of which. he was 
led forth and hung in the presence of the 
assembled people. Another man named 
Leck, stole a canoe belonging to a neigh- 
bour, loaded it with lead which did not be- 
long to him, and proceeded down the river 
to Island, and there sold out. Justice, 
however, was on his track, and he was 
caught, brought back, arranged at the bar 
of Judge Lynch, tried, and condemned to 
undergo thirty-nine lashes soundly laid on. 
Forthwith the appointed officers tied him up 
to a black-jack tree, gave him his lashes, 
and sent him over the river, with the assur- 
ance that if he ever presumed to return, 
they would give him twice the number. In- 
cidents of this description might be multi- 
pried, were I writing a history, instead of a 

At the time to which I now refer, and 
for years after, this whole region was in- 
cluded in the territory of Wisconsin. _ In 
1836 there appeared a periodical, gtyled the 
Dubuque Visitor, to which the State is pro- 
bably indebted for its name. A writer in 
this publication, struck with the central 
course which the Iowa river takes through 
this fertile territory, caught up the hint, and 
embodied it in an article, in which he ven- 
tured to term it “the Future State of Iowa.” 
In process of time the periodical changed, 
not only its owner but its name, and ap- 
peared as the Jowa News. In this way the 
name was brought before the notice of Con- 

ess, alid ultimately given to the territory 
west of the Mississippi. 

“Te is’ generally supposed that Mr. Asa 
Whitney is the author of the project for the 
éonstraction of a great national railroad, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

h, and he accordingly gets the credit, to 
Which the originator of so vast and so de- 


sirable a public work is most justly entitled. 


1836, the railroad route 
Lake Michi st ‘ -ecific, coast, a y 
from his ows 
pen, tried ;to. draw public attention to it, 
gnd awaken public interest in it. In 1838 
he obtained from Comgrene an appropria- 
tion to pay the cost of locating the first di- 
vision of the line. His plan for raising the 
means to carry out the project, was, in the 
first place to obtain from Congress a grant 
of each alternate section of land on the 
route, the conveyance to be made as the 
road progressed; in the next place, that 
Cop Should double the minimum price 
of. the intermediate sections; and in the 
third place, the formation of a joint stock 
egmpany, with shares of ten dollars each, 
upon which, fifty cents should be paid at the 
outset, said shares to be offered to every 
body throughout the whole Union before 
any one person could take more than one 
share. é management of the road it was 
proposed. to. oesy on by a Board of Direc- 
tors, consisting of one citizen each from the 
several States and Territories of the Union. 
Such was Plumbe’s scheme. Whitney took 
it up, set himself to improve it, and to arouse 
Congress to a proper sense of its import- 
ance, but in vain. Had he been successful, 
who does not see what immense benefits 
would accrue to our nation therefrom! It 
would place us midway, so to speak, between 
Europe and Asia. It would open to us the 
trade of China, India, and Japan, in a de- 
gree which will not be attainable until such 
an enterprise is carried out, It would bring 
into our midst the wealth and mercbandize 
of all-lands, and over our roads would pass 
the commerce of the world. Still our legis- 
lators are deaf to the voice of the people, 
blind to the interests of our own trade, and 
the natural advantages of our situation, and 
indifferent to this particular aspect of our 
national destiny. , 

I will mention only one more incident in 
the history of Dubuque, and then proceed 
to speak of its present state and prospects. 
It is an instance of longevity worthy of be- 
ing recorded ; especially as this region has 

n so generally but erroneously pro- 
nounced a sickly one, and, of course, unfa- 
vourable to length of life. Amongst the 
worshippers assembled in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Dubuque, on Christmas day 
1843, and attended by the Mayor as a mar 
of respect, was one Mrs. Butterworth, who, 
although she had attained the venerable age 
of one hundred and seventeen years, then 
manifested great activity, had the command 
of her faculties to a surprising degree, re- 
tained the distinct remembrance of times 
long past, and took delight in discoursing of 
events which had occurred one hundred years 
before. She could recollect quite well the 
battle of Culloden, and the flight of the Pre- 
tender into Ireland; aud her span of life 
was lengthened out still further, until at the 
ripe age of one hundred and twenty years, 
sbe went the way of all the earth. Here I 
must pause till next week. T. G. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Impressions of the Sandwich Islands, 


Object of the visit—Favourable time— Voyage 
JSrom San Francisco—First glimpse of the Is- 

_ lands—Arrival—Ensconced in Nuuanu Val- 
ley. 

Messrs. Editors—I wished, and repeatedly 
attempted, during my sojourn last winter in 
the Sandwich Islands, to write to you, but 
ill health prevented me; and until the pre- 
sent time, beyond the ordinary correspon- 
dence of friendship and business, my strength 
has been insufficient for any effort in writ- 
ing. I avail myself, however, of the earliest 
opportunity which improving health affords 
to give to that portion of the public specially 
interested in the wonderful recent history 
of the group of islands visited, some of the 
results of my observations, amid scenes 
replete with evidences of the elevating in- 
fluence of Christian civilization. I desire 
also to record truly merited remembrances 
of the noble band of Christian missionaries 
who have been the chief instruments of Ha- 
waiian progress. In addition to the fresh 
and grateful recollections of my visit which I 
retain, some memoranda hls at the time 
will furnish the material for my present 
use. 

Special events occurring in the Islands at 
the time of my visit, rendered the period 
one of It was at the 
height of the agitation of the annexation 
question in the Islands and out of them; 
the period of the death and funeral obse- 
quies of the late King Kamehameha III. ; 
and of the accession: and crowning of his 
successor, the youthfal but talented and pa- 
triotic Kamehameha IV. These latter oc- 
casions more especially were interesting, in 
the opportunity they afforded for observing 
the customs and character of the nation in 
assembled masses;—in the one instance 
marked by expressions of a sincere and 
universal grief, and on the other by those 
of a heartfelt satisfaction and joy. The 
time, therefore, was peculiarly auspicious 
for studying to advantage the social and 
civil condition of the Islands, with the pro- 
gressive improvement which the introduc- 
tion of new elements of government and 
religion had. produced. Thus, besides the 
principal object leading me to undertake 
the sanatory benefit of a tropi- 
cal island climate—I had the opportunity, 
under circumstances of peculiar interest, of 
securing another, common in regards to the 
whole Christian world—the testing for my- 
self of the results of Christian missions 
among a heathen nation. 

The voyage from California to the Sand- 
wich Islands is not, in every instance, the 
“mere pleasure trip” which some have fan- 
cied it. In distance, it is nearly equal to an 
Atlantic passage; in time, by sailing vessels, 
even longer. The passage, in the present 
instance, of twenty days length, was ren- 
dered as pleasant as circumstances would 
admit, by an excellent commander, and mu- 
tual good feeling and courtesy among our 
forty fellow voyagers; while it had also 
its incidental inconveniences, as the follow- 
ing marine report will indicate :—‘‘ Memor- 
anda. Arrived at Honolulu, December Ist, 
Awmerican clipper schooner Vaquero, F. A. 
Newell, master. Sailed from San Francisco 
Friday, November 10, 1854. Discharged 
pilot at 5, P. M., and commenced the voy- 
age with light winds from westward. For 
fifteen days experienced a succession of light 
winds, calms, head winds, with heavy head 
seas from South South-east to South-west, 
until we struck the trades in latitude 26 
deg. 9 min., longitude 241 deg. 33 min. 
West, which continued very light East 
South-east for the remainder of the passage.” 

At seven o’clock, A. M., November 30, 
the first glimpse of the Sandwich Islands— 
a most majestic group—was obtained, the 
land proving to be the lofty mountains of 
East Maui. Then, as the clouds and haze 
of the atmosphere cleared away, the broad 
heights of Hawaii were visible in the far 
distance. Soon, with a favouring breeze, 
we came up with and ran along the dark 
frowning cliffs of Molokai. Early on the 
morning of the Ist December we were off 
the harbour of Honolulu, on the south-east 
aide of the island of Oahu. As the day 
dawned, we drew nearer and nearer the en- 


on the forest is here and there lighted 


seen the bold promontory of wai, 
‘Diamond Head,” and as conspicuous 


isolated volcanic mountain, called by the 
natives Leshi, or by foreigners, the ‘“‘ Pundh- 
bowl;” ‘while low along the line of the shore 
the traced successively the large stone 
adhe or King’s chapel, the palace, the 
custom house, and prominent mercantile 
houses and private residences, deeply em- 
bowered in luxuriant tropical shrubbery, 
surmounted at intervals by graceful clusters 
of the towering cocoanut. 

The pilot came on board at an early hour; 
and it being calm, our vessel was taken in 
tow through the channel, by four boats 
manned ‘by full native crews of stout, lusty 
fellows, the leading boat being in charge of 
a native whose noble frame and _bearin 
marked him as one “born to command.’ 
By nine o'clock, A.M. we were at our an- 
chorage, and certain preliminaries in the 
port regulations being passed through, some 
of them special, as the entering of passen- 
gers with their professions and effects, as a 
against “ fillibusters,” a term in 

repute and somewhat feared at the time, 
we were soon landed in the chief city and 
capital of the Hawaiian kingdom. 

In a short time my family and self were 
settled in lodgings kindly secured for us 
beforehand by a friend, with a private family 
in Nuuanu Valley, about a mile from the 
town. There, although under a tropical 
sun, enjoying the refreshing breezes of the 


easterly trades, with the pleasing novelty of ' 


strange scenes around us, we were made to 
feel that “‘the end” of the voyage was “‘ bet- 
ter than the beginning.” 
_ What afterwards fell under our observa- 
tion I will tell the readers of The Presby- 
terian in my future numbers. 

Yours, Xe. T. 


NOTES OF SUMMER TRAVEL. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Niagara— Moonlight view of the Falls—Toronto — 


—New route of travel — Setilements in the | 


woods— Night on the Georgian Bay—Michi- 
lamacinac, 


Lake Huron, 1, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—It seems almost magi- 
cal, the rapidity with which the change is | 
effected from the heat and dust of the city | 
to the cool breezes of this vast sheet of water | 
from which this letter is dated. Taking the 
morning train from New York, I found my- 
self at evening within hearing of the great 
cataract of Niagara. After a late supper, I 
strolled over to Goat Island for the purpose 
of obtaining a moonlight view of the Falls. 
Striking through the forest, I was joined by 
a small party who had become discouraged 
in their attempts to make their way through 
the woods, and with the exception of a few 
missteps in the mud, which, since the re- | 
cent rains, forms a prominent incident of 
travel across the island, led them safely to 
the Terrapin Tower, and thence around by | 
the American falls, home. It was a magni- 
ficent evening. The clouds had all passed | 
away, which for ten days had hung over the. 
landscape, and the full moon was riding in 
cloudless splendour above us, placing her 
beautiful signet upon the vast column of 
spray that was rising far above us, as the | 
guardian genius of this great wonder. I. 
have never seen the lunar bow more distinct 
or beautiful—its exhibition drew from the | 
party unmeasured terms of approbation, ex- | 
austing their vocabulary of adjectives and 
interjections. Moonlight is a most desir- 
able feature in the scenery of Niagara. This 
time is afforded me the only opportunity I 
had of seeing the cataract, as I had to take 
an early start the next morning, in order to 
spend a few hours in Toronto. 

Crossing the great suspension bridge, we 
obtained for a moment a distant view of the 
Falls, and looked down with a half shudder 
upon the mighty torrent that rushes, and 
boils, and thunders two hundred and fifty 
feet below us. Passing thence to Lewiston 
I took the beautiful steamer Zimmerman, 
and in two hours was at Toronto, thirty-six 
miles distant. It is a beautiful city, and 
rapidly growing in population, and in im- 
eee as a place of business. It hasa 

eautiful harbour, formed by a large point 
of land, which stretches out from the main 
land like a vast arm to protect the shipping 
of the city from the rude storms which some- 
times sweep over the lake on which it lies. 
A new route of Western travel has lately 
been opened by the Ontario, Simcoe and 
Huron Railroad, which connects Toronto 
with Lake Huron. The road is ninety- 
three miles in length, terminating at the 
southern point of the Georgian Bay. It is 
in excellent order, but leads through as wild 
and dreary a region as the most aie lover 
of nature might desire. With a few excep- 
tions, in which slips of well cultivated land 
appear, the whole scene that the route 
presents is one of forests, swamps, burnt 
stumps of trees, tangled underbrush, and 
log huts. The country is undergoing the 
transformation which new settlers and squat- 
ters produce. The land that lies back from 
this road, is said to be well settled, as is evi- 
dent from the great amount of local travel 
which passes over it. As evening comes 


| 


up with the glare of burning woods, where 
the work of clearing is going on; whilst 
ever and anon the glimmer of a light from 
the hut of some bacle pioneer sends a cheer- 
ful ray through the shadows that are now 
shutting out from our view the scenes 
through which we are passing. Nine o’clock 
brings us to Collingum, the western termi- 
nus of the road, a city of stumps, huts, and 
a few comfortable dwellings, already swell- 
ing into importance, and numbering over 
one thousand inhabitants, although but 
about a year old. At the end of a longand 
well built pier, we take the beaut:ful steamer 
Queen City, one of a line that now connects 
Collingum and Chicago, and are at once 
upon the broad bosom of the Georgian Bay. 

To one unaccustomed to travel westward, 
a night scene on one of these lake boats is a 
matter of wonder. The vast saloon on the 
upper deck is brilliantly lighted and adorned 
with minor chandaliers and paintings, and 
alive with music, songs, mirth, and socia- 
bility. In strange contrast to all this, the 
main deck is crowded with merchandize, 
cattle, and emigrants. Men, women and 
children lie stretched out upon their ex tem- 
pore beds, slumbering as deeply as though 
reposing upon the softest couch, a hardy 
race, under whose strong arms the forest 
will disappear, and the wilderness become a 
garden. 

A beautiful morning dawned upon us as 
we sailed out of the bay into the open waters 
of Lake Huron, passing by a number of 
beautiful islands, which form a part of the 
thirty thousand islands that make up this 
vast northern Archipelago. The afternoon 
brings us to Mackinac, where those of us 
who are bound still northward must remain 
until some steamer for Lake Superior passes. 
I here found most comfortable quarters at 
the Mission House, built many years since 
for the Indian Mission, but now an excel- 
lent hotel, kept by Mr. Franks, to whose 
hospitality I can most heartily commend 
travellers who are passing northward. 


The Indian name of this island is Michi- 


or | riosities. The arched rock is a stupendous 
ims | 
mediately in the rear of the town, another | 


pdtural bridge, rising one hundred and fifty 
feat: above the water, and is well worth a 
yigit; as are also the various caverns. The 
town has about eight hundred inhabitants, 
and has a most strange and tumble-down 
sspect; but its beautiful situation, its pure 
air, and its transparent waters, must make 
it ever a favourite resort for the tourist and 
the invalid. But I must cut my letter off 
abraptly. The boat is in sight, and my 
next will be from Lake Saperior, which I 
hope to see to-morrow. Yours ne 


ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Ingredients of the waters—T heir 
preat virtwes— Disadvantage of a misnomer— 
Mountain seclusion—Religious services— Me 
morials of Dr. Archibald Alexander. 
Spaines, Rockbridge Co., Va., 
August 8th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—I am not about to fur- 
nish you a letter on “the Virginia Springs,” 
but wigh to introduce to your Northern 
readers a comparatively recent addition to 
that wonderful group of medicinal reservoirs. 

The more celebrated Springs of this State 
lie in the counties of Greenleer, Monroe, 
and Bath. That from which I write is in 
the central county of Rockbridge, so named 
from the great natural arch which, at the 
height of two hundred and fifteen feet, and 
with a — of ninety-three feet, spans 
Cedar Creek. We are forty miles south- 
west from Staunton; and seventcen north- 
west from Lexington. As for.the.distance, 
it will give the best standard to say that 
you may breakfast at the city of Washing- 
ton, or Alexandria, and lodge here. 

This Spring suffers disadvantage from the 
imperfect designation given in its name. 
The predominant taste is of alum, which 
is the largest ingredient of the mixture; 
but with it are combined iron, lime, mag- 
nesia, sodium, soda, ammonia, and potash, 
and the chief solvents are sulphuric and car- 
bonic acids. It seems to be admitted by 
chemical and medical men, that the best 
analysis may have failed to detect some of 
its most potent constituents. Certain it is, 
that the use of the water produces greater 
and more various results upon the human 
system, diseased or healthy, than‘can be ac- 
counted for from’ any analogy in the ordi- 
nary exhibition of the same materials. 

To the intelligence of the plain observer, 
the arrangement describes itself as a mass of 
some of the most efficacious substances which 
the laboratory of a kind Providence has pre- 
pared for the relief of human ailments, 
heaped together in this spot, and their com- 
bined virtues soaked out of them by the 
springs of the mountains and the rain of the 
clouds. 

I have seen a letter written within a few 
days by Dr. Cartwright, an eminent phy- 
sician of New Orleans, who, after a season 
here, and a tour of years among the most 
celebrated “Spas” and ‘ Brunnen” and 
* Wells” of Europe, pronounces this water 
worthy of a place among the most extraor- 
dinary of its class. He gives to the combi- 
nation the description of “acidulous fer- 
ruginous,” and remarks that it would be as 
unscientific and improper to call the celebrat- 
ed Tunbridge Spring ‘‘ tuble-salt,” as to call 
this by the single term “alum.” This leads 
me to suggest that if a more correct, or at- 
tractive, or fashionable name should be de- 
vised as a substitute for the one now objected 
to, we might adopt the Tunbridge title for 
our Rockbridge, and call it “ Rockbridge 
Wells.” The name would not be as inap- 
plicable here as to most Springs, for the 
water is not seen to drip, or flow, or bubble, 
but is discovered in five distinct rocky basins, 
below the surface of the ground, at the base 
of that high cliff of slaty stone, where it is 
so curiously made in secret, and in recesses 
so dark that it may literally be said that no 
one can see the depth, though in reality it 
is shallow. 

Although these five natural wells or basins 
lie in a range of not more than fifty feet in 
length, so that the servitor stands behind a 
counter and dips up for his various custom- 
ers according to the “number” called for, 
each possesses a distinctive character, which 
is made by a difference in the proportion of 
the ingredients, particularly as to the greater 
or less predominance of alum. 

The water may not only be carried to any 
distance in barrels and bottles, but a small 
portion of the rock will yield, upon boiling, 
all the qualities of the wells; and the boil- 
ing of the water itself produces a residuary 
mass, which is made up into pills and used 
with good effect. The druggists in Phila- 
delphia sell a “Church-Hill alum water,” 
which is sometimes mistaken for the Rock- 
bridge, but it is from a weaker spring nearer 
Richmond. 

The diseases for which the Rockbridge 
Spring is resorted to, are all the scrofulous 
and cutaneous varieties, chronic dyspepsia, 
diseases of the glandular system, disordered 
state of the secretions in general. It has 
cured bad cases of bronchitis and sore throat, 
and its tonic and alterative properties have 
sent away many “ walking, and leaping, and 
praising God,” who came in the most de- 
sponding condition of debility. 

At this date we have about three hun- 
dred and fifty boarders. Families are com- 
fortably accommodated in the admirable 
Virginian plan of separate brick cottages, 
surrounding a lawn of several acres. The 
North and Mill Mountains skirt the plain 
in which this retreat lies hidden, and seem 
to ov@rbang it with their unbroken forests of 
oak and pine. No town, village, or hamlet 
is within reach of walk or drive, unless we 
except the furnace of the Messrs. Jordan, 
where the iron ore of the adjacent mountain 
is smelted. The seclusion is as entire and 
romantic as can be desired by any one who 
would enjoy for a few weeks, while it may 
still be found, what was once understood as 
“the country.” The railway is indeed creep- 
ing onward. It now actually climbs the 
great mountain ridge—the locomotive drag- 
ging up its train throygh the stupendous 
passage of the Rockfish Gap; but it will 
keep at a distance of five miles from this 
nest in the wilderness. 

Out of reach of church and pastor as we 
are, we have not been without the privileges 
of public worship; and pleasant it is to 
unite in these quiet and sublime scenes with 
our countrymen from every quarter, and 
with Christians of every name, under the 
softening influences of a common faith and 
common afflietions, in the holy observances 
of the Lord’s own day. A spacious apart- 
ment, which bears the ambiguous name of 
“the Assembly Room,” becomes on the first 
day of the week the place of a religious as- 
sembly. Since our party came we have had 
clergymen to officiate twice and thrice on 
the Sabbath, and sometimes with an addi- 
tional servige for the coloured people. Our 
own church has been represented by Dr. 


Alexander of New York, and Dr. Hall of 


Trenton. Withina few miles is the dwelling 
house of Mr. McKee, where the young Ar- 
chibald Alexander first ventu to make 
an exhortation at prayer-meetings ; and all 


through the country are memorials of his 


early career and of its good fruits. 
Oriosus. 


Meeting with Christian friends— Willey Notch 
—An avalanche— Outside coach riding— Pro- 
Jile House—Cannon Mountain—Echo Lake— 

Old Man of the Mountains—The F lume. 

Franconia Nortcn, July 13, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—My last letter was writ- 

ten from the Glen House, at the foot of 

Mount Washington, where we spent the 

Sabbath, a sweet and solemn day, a blessed 

type of the rest-day of the skies. There we 

made the acquaintance of a party from Bos- 
ton, consisting of an intelligent Christian 
merchant and his uncommonly interesting 
lady, with their son, with whom we have 
since been travelling, and in whose congenial 
society we have found much to add to the 
pleasure of our journey. There is some- 
thing real and precious in the tie of a com- 
mon brotherhood in Christ, which binds 
every true Christian heart to every other 
such heart, and all to the same clten 

Wherever we go, however far from our own 

homes, and our own immediate circle of 

Christian friends, the heart instinctively 

turns to any child of our Heavenly Father 

whom we may chance to meet, and we re- 
cognize him as a brother. And when, after 
our brief season of social and spiritual com- 
munion we part, we know that we shall 
meet again in our Father’s house, to go no 
more out for ever. So we hope that we shall 
one day meet our good friends, Mr. and 

Mrs. 8., with whom we have spent several 

pleasant days of social Christian communion 

— this splendid mountain scenery, in 

that better country where the purple and 

gold plays for ever on the summits of the 
mountains of glory. 

On Monday morning, with a bright sun- 
shine sparkling over us, and the bracin 
mountain breezes blowing around us, we 
the Glen House, to pursue our winding way 
through the Notch, and make the tour of 
the mountain region. Stopping to turn 
aside from the main road to see “ Glen El- 
lis Fall,” @ beautiful silvery cascade, about 
fifty feet in height, which well repaid us for 
clambering over rocks and stumps, through 
a dense wood, which had no mercy on flow- 
ing veils and skirts, we rode on through 
wild and magnificent scenery, till we en- 
tered the “ Willey Notch,” about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. This is one 
of the most impressive scenes presented 
to the tourist in this region. You are be- 
tween two lofty ranges, in a narrow valley, 
towards which the mountains come down 
with majestic sweep; completely hemmed 
in by these giants, who shut out all traces 
of this world from your view, leaving you 
only a narrow strip of blue sky above, and 
almost imagining that you must take “ the 
wings of a dove,” and fly upward toward it, 
in order to eseape from your green-walled 
mountain prison. Yet those lofty barriers 
cannot keep out the angel of death, who 
visits the mountains and valleys on his re- 
lentless errand of destruction. This spot 
was the scene of an awful catastrophe in 
1826, when, by an avalanche, or mountain 
slide, consequent on a furious storm, the 
“ Willey paces consisting of nine per- 
sons, were crushed to death. They rushed 
out of their house, thinking themselves safer 
in so doing, but the building was untouched, 
and stands there still, untenanted, while its 
inmates have slept for nearly thirty years 
in the deep mountain shadows of that nar- 
row pass. 

All that day our road wound through the 
mountains, and kept us ever on the stretch 
of excitement in admiration of the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery. We rode on the out- 
side of the coach, the best position on a 
tour like this, and as the weather was 
fine we had the best opportunity of see- 
ing every thing worthy of notice. We 
were fortunate, too, in our driver, a man of 
very obliging temper, and well acquainted 
with the region, who seemed to take plea- 
sure in pointing out the various objects 
of interest, now and then repeating some 
Indian legend or tale of the early set- 
tlements connected with some particular 
locality, as we passed the scene of its oc- 
currence. He became quite a favourite 
with all our party, and I can confidently 
recommend to any of your readers who may 
visit the Mountains, and who wish to en- 
gage a good driver and a first rate team, to 
inquire for Mr. Wesson and his four black 
horses. 

Our road on the second day ran for sev- 
eral miles along the beautiful Ammonoosac, 
one of the most sparkling and picturesque 
of all these mountain streams. We reached 
the Profile House to dinner, and found here 
a most delightful stopping place. A fine 
large building with comfortable rooms, clean 


beds, a good table, and gentlemanly and 
obliging hosts, left us mice desire in 
the way ofaccommodations. Here we have 


been for three days, and they have been 
days of intense though quiet enjoyment. On 
our left hand Mount Lafayette rises abruptly 
before us to the height of more than five 
thousand feet, and there is almost always a 
light fleeey cloud hanging like a bridal veil 
over its brow, which is exquisitely beautiful 
as it shifts with the passing current, as 
though moved by the hand of some coquet- 
tish maiden. 

On our right is Cannon Mountain, so 
called from a rock on its summit which 
bears such aclose resemblance to a piece of 
mounted ordnance that at first I could hard- 
ly believe that it was nothing but the solid 
rock. The illusion is perfect. At a short 
distance from the house is “* Echo Lake,” a 
perfect gem set in an emerald frame of moun- 
tains sloping down to its brink, the whole 
forming one of the most beautiful pictures 
on which my eye ever rested. A gentleman 
who visited it with us declared that amon 
the famous “Lochs” of Scotland he h 
not seen one more lovely. 

The lake is named from the fact that 
there is an echo of most remarkable beau- 
ty and duration, mountain sending the 
sound across to mountain, and prolonging 
the reverberation until, from a blast of a 
war trumpet it diminishes to the gentle 
whisper of affection’s lips. As we listened 
to the dying strains of the notes of our boat- 
man’s horn, I was- reminded of the beautiful 
lines of a favourite old song, which used to 
be sung by lips which are now silent in the 
grave. 

“ Yet still thy name; thy precious name 

My lonely bosom fills, 

Like an echo that hath lost itself 
Among the distant bills ; 

Which still with melancholy moan 
Keeps faintly ling’ring on, 

When the joyous note that gave it birth 
Is gone—for ever gone.” 

One of the most remarkable objects about 
us here is the celebrated profile, known by 
the name of the “ Old Man of the Moun- 
tains.” On the summit of one-of the loft- 
iest peaks of the range, there is a spur of 
rock jutting from the edge or brow, which, 
from a certain point of vision, resolves it- 
self into the features of the human face. 
The resemblance is very perfect. You have 
the forehead, nose, mouth, and chin, all in 
just proportions, and standing out in’ bold 
relief. It is really a very curious and im- 
pressive sight. There are not only the fea- 
tures, but theré is positively an expression 
in that “great stone face.” It has a calm, 

nd, earnest look, as it seems to send its 
e far off through the mountain openings, 
into the distant valley, as if it were 


once roamed through these wilds, should 
have worshipped it as the face of the Mani- 
tou. I could not have believed that eighty 
feet of rock (for such is the length of the 
countenance), could have been formed into 
such a striking likeness to a noble human 
face. 

A pleasant ride of seven miles takes you 
to the *‘ Flume,” another of the “ lions’ of 
the region. Through an immense fissure, 
or chasm in the solid rock, which towers on 
either side of you to the height of several 
hundred feet, a bright stream gushes, and 
tumbles and dashes along with impetuous 
haste, and hoarse yet melodious murmur. 
The scenery all around is of the wildest and 
grandest character. An immense rock 
weighing many tons, has been dislodged 
from its bed, and has been caught in its 
fall in the chasm where it now hangs above 
your head, as firmly wedged there as if it 
had beén fitted to its place by some Titanic 
machinery wielded by giant hands. The 
entire place is romantic and grand beyond 
description, and evoked all the euthusiasm 
of our young ladies, who could scarcely be 
persuaded to leave the spot. One of the 
party, by way of joke upon the raptures of 
one of my fair kinswomen, suggested some 
“modern improvements,” which he thought 
would add much to the comfort of visitors to 
the Flume, such as a broad gravelled avenue 
lined with poplars, leading to the chasm; a 
handsome green gate at the entrance, with 
an ice cream saloon and a hand organ, and 
various other embellishments. The look of 
unutterable scorn and high artistic indigua- 
tion which passed over Miss P——’s ex- 
pressive features at this suggestion was too 
much for our gravity, and we broke forth 
into peals of laughter loud and long, in 
which our shocked and indignant heroine 
was fain at last to join, though I shrewdly 
suspect that the author of the suggested 
improvements will not soon receive her en- 
tire forgiveness for his sly suggestions. 

But [ should w your readers were [ 
to attempt to do justice to the many grand 
and beautiful scenes which are all about us. 
We shall leave these delightful regions with 
deep regret, but shall carry with us, to re- 
fresh and cheer us as we go back to “life’s 
ceaseless toil and endeavour,” crowded stores 
of memories of our sojourn in this magnifi- 
cent mountain land. R. T. 3. 


REDEEMING LOVE. 


My Saviour, fain my heart would sing 
Of all thy wondrous love— 

The love that fills the peaceful breast 
Of every saint above; 

But I am weak, and cold, and dead; 
And never can I raise, 

- Without thy ‘Holy Spirit’s help, 

One single word of praise. 


I think upon the time when thou 
In Bethlehem wast born, 
Thy glorious majesty concealed 
Within an infant’s form; 
Then through thy life, when worn and tired, 
With human grief and care, 
Each dread temptation thou didst feel, 
Each bitter trial share. 


I see thee suffer silently 
The shamefal marks of scorn, 
And meekly wear the purple robe, 
The reed, the crown of thorn; 
Upon the cross yield up thy life 
In agony and blood, 
Amid the cruel taunts of foes, 
Who all around thee stood. 


But, O! far more than these, when thou 
Within the garden’s shade, 

To Him who held the bitter cup 
In dreadful anguish prayed; 

When all our deep iniquities 
Met on thy sinless soul, 

And wrung from out thy burdened heart, 
A grief beyond control; | 


When, bowed beneath the crushing weight, 
Of sins not thine, the cry 
To God, who hid his face from thee, 
Rose fearfully on high— 
’Tis then I see how great the price 
For man’s redemption paid, 
And from my own ingratitude 
My soul shrinks back dismayed. 


But when I stand before the throne, 
Washed in thy precious blood, 

Adorned with all thy righteousness, 
My Saviour and my God— 

Then, then, and not till then I’ll know 
How full, how rich, how free 

Has been thy wondrous love bestowed 
So plenteously on me. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
Whitefield was the prince of English 


preachers. Many have surpassed him as 
sermon makers, but none have approached 
him as a pulpit orator. Many have out- 
shown him in the clearness of their logic, 
the grandeur of their conceptions, and the 
sparkling beauty of single sentences; but 
in the power of darting the gospel direct 
into the conscience, he eclipsed them all. 
With a full and beaming countenance, and 
the frank and easy port which the English 
love—for it is the symbol of honest purpose 
and friendly assurance—he combined a voice 
of rich compass which would a thrill 
over Moorfields in musical thunder, or whis- 
per its terrible secret in every private ear; 
and to this gainly aspect and tuneful voice 
he added a most expressive and eloquent 
action. Improved by conscientious prac- 
tice, and mstinct with his earnest nature, 
this elocution was the acted sermon, and by 
its pantomimic portrait, enabled the eye to 
anticipate each rapid utterance, and hel 
the memory to treasure up the palpable 
ideas. None ever used so —s or with 
more success, the highest styles of imperso- 
nation. His “Hark! hark!” could con- 
jure up Gethsemane with its faltering moon, 
and awake again the ery of horror-stricken 
innocence ; and an apostrophe to Peter on 
the Holy Mount would light up another 
Tabor, and drown it in glory from the open- 
ing heaven. His thoughts were possessions, 
and his feelings were transformations, and 
if he spoke because he felt, his hearers un- 
derstood because they saw. They were not 
only enthusiastic amateurs, like Garrick, 
who ran to weep and tremble at his bursts 
of passion, but even the colder critics of the 
Walpole school were surprised into momen- 
tary sympathy and reluctant wonder. 

rd Chesterfield was listening in Lady 
Huntington’s pew when Whitefield was com- 
paring the benighted sinner toa blind beggar 
on a dangerous road. His little dog gets 
away from him when skirting the edge of a 
precipice, and he is left to explore the path 
with his iron shod staff. On the very verge 
of the cliff this blind guide slips through his 
fingers and skims away down the abyss. 
All unconscious, the owner stooped down to 
regain it, and stumbled forward—* Good 
God! he is gone!” shouted Chesterfield, 
who had been watching with breathless 
alarm the blind man’s movements, and who 
jumped from his seat to save the catas- 
trophe. But the glory of Whitefield’s 
preaching was its heart-kindling and heart- 
melting gospel. But for this all his bold 
strokes and brilliant surprises might have 
been no better than the rhetorical a 

e 


e | of Kirwan and other pulpit dramatists. 
guardian spirit of the region. I could not | was an orator, but he only sought to be an 


granite flow all alike in fiery fusion, bright 
ae and splendid images might be pro- 
jected from ite flaming pu pit, but all were 
merged in the stream which bore along the 
gospel and himself in blended fervour. In- 
deed, so simple was his nature, that glory 
to God and good will to men having filled 
it, there was room for little more. 

Having no church to found, no family to 
enrich, and no memory to immortalise, he 
was the mere ambassador of God: and in. 
spired with its genial piteous spirit—so fall 
of heaven reconciled and humanity restored 
—he soon himself became a living gospel. 
Radiant with its benignity, and trembling 
with its tenderness, by a sort of spiritual in- 
duction, a vast audience would speedily be 
brought into a frame of mind—the trans- 
fusing of his own; and the white furrows 
on their sooty faces told that Kingswood 
colliers were weeping, or the quivering of 
an ostrich plume bespoke its elegant weur- 
er’s deep emotion, And coming to his 
work direct from communion with his Mas- 
ter, and in all the strength of accepted pray- 
er, there was an elevation in his mind which 
often paralyzed hostility, and a self. posses- 
sion which only made him, amid uproar and 
fury, more sublime. With an electric bolt, 
he would bring the jester in his fool’s cap 
from his perch on the tree, or galvanize the 
brick-bat from the skulking wiscreant’s 
grasp, or sweep down in crouching submis- 
sion and shame-faced silence the whole of 
Bartholemew Fair; whilst a revealing flash 
of sententious doctrine, or vivified Scrip- 
ture, would disclose to awe-struck hundreds 
the forgotten verities of another world, or 
the unsuspected arcana of their inner men. 
“ T came to break your head, but, through 
you, God has broken my heart,’’ was a sort 
of confession with which he was familiar; 
and to see the deaf old gentlewoman, who 
used to mutter imprecations at him as he 
passed along the street, clambering up the 
pulpit stairs to catch his angelic words, was 
a sort of spectacle which the triumphant 
gospel often witnessed’in his day. And 
when it is known that his voice could be 
heard by twenty thousand, and that rang- 
ing all the empire, as well as America, he 
would often preach thrice on a working day, 
and that he has received in one week as 
many as a thousand letters, from persons 
awakened by his sermons; if no estimate 
can be formed of the results of his minis- 
try, some idea may be suggested of its vust 
extent and singular effectiveness.—North 
British Review. | 


BE CHEERFUL, CHRISTIAN, 


An old Scottish divine, in commenting 
on Psalm c. 2, “Serve the Lord with 
gladness,” says:—‘“‘ Your serving him doth 
not glorify him, unless it be with glad- 
ness. A Christian’s looks glorify God. 
We glorify God by walking cheerfully. 
It is a glory to God, when the world 
sees that a Christian hath that within 
him that can make him cheerful in the 
worst times. He can, with the nighten- 
gale, sing with a thora at his breast. The 
people of God have ground of cheerfulness. 
They are justified, and instated into adop- 
tion; and this creates inward peace; it 
makes music within, whatever storms are 
without. If we consider what Christ bath 
wrought for us by his blood, and wrought 
in us by -hie Spirit, it-is aground of areat 
cheerfulness; and this cheerfulness glorifies 
God. It reflects upon a master, when the 
servant is always drooping and sad: sure 
he is kept at hard commons; his master 
does not give him what is fitting. So when 
God’s a hang their harps on willows 
sure they do not serve a good master, an 
repent of their choice: this reflects dishon- 
our upon God. As the gross sins of the | 
wicked bring scandal upon the gospel, so do 
the uncheerful lives of the godly. Religion 
doth not take away our joy, but refines and 
clarifies it. It does not break our viol, but 
it tunes and makes our music sweeter.” 


LADY BLESSINGTON. 


A few weeks before that event, a British 
peeress, whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting at Gore House in former days, 
wrote to Lady a at Paris, remind- 
ing her of a promise that had been extorted 
from her, and entreating of her to remember 
her religious duties, and to attend to them. 
Poor Lady Blessington always received anye 
communication made to her on this subject 
with respect, and even with a feeeling of 
gratitude for the advice given her. She 
acted on it solely on one or two Occasions, 
in Paris when she accompanied the Duchess 
de Grammont to the church of the Made- 
leine on the Sabbath. But no serious idea 
of abandoning the mode of life she led had 
been entertained by her. Yet she had a 
greater fear of death, and sometimes spoke 
of a vague determination, whenever she 
should be released from the chief cares of 
her career; the toils and anxieties of author- 
ship, the turmoil of her life in saloons and 
intellectual circles; that she would turn to 
religion, and make amends for her long 
sae of its duties, by an old age of re- | 
tirement from society, the withdrawal of 
her thoughts and affections from the van- 
ities of the world. But the proposed time 
for that change was a future which was 
not to come; and the present time was even 
to her a period in which all thoughts of 
death were to be precluded, and every amus- 
ing and exciting topic was to be entertained 
which was capable of absorbing attention 
for the passing hour.— Memoirs. 


A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


That conscience alone is good which 
is much busied in self-examination, which 
speaks much with itself, and much with 
God. This is both the sign that it is 
ood, and the means to make it better. 
Phat soul will doubtless be very wary 
in its walk, which takes daily account 
of itself, and renders up that account unto 
God. It will not live by guess, but, natur- 
ally examine each step beforehand, because 
it is resolved to examine all after ;- will con- 
sider well what it should do, because it 
means to ask over again what it hath done, 
and not only to answer itself, but to make a 
faithful report of all unto God; to lay all 
before him continually, upon trial made; 
to tell him what is in any measure well 
done, as his own work, and bless bim for 
that; and tell him too, all the slips and 
miscarriages of the day, as our own; com- 
plaining of ourselves in his presence, and 
still entreating free pardon, and more wis- 
dom to walk more holily and exactly, and 
gaining, even by our failings, more humility 
and more watchfulness. If you would have 
your consciences answer well, they must in- 
quire and question much beforehand. Whe- 
ther is this I purpose and go about, agree- 
ble to my Lord’s will? Will it please him ? 
Ask that more, and — that more, than 
this, which the most follow. Will it please 
or profit. myself? Fits that: my 
mour? And examine not only, the bulk 
and substance of thy ways and actions, but 
the manner of them, how thy, heart is set. 
So, think it not enough to go to church, or 
to pray, but take h how ye hear; for, 
consider how pure He is, and how piercing 
his eye, whom thou servest.—Leighion. 
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Oncanizep in Sr. Louis.— 
Louis Presbyterian states that a 
new church was organized in that city on 

5th inst., in connection with the labours 


even members, fourteen of whom were re- 
eeived on oxamination, and commences its 
career under yery favourable auspices. We 
are glad to see our St. Louis brethren push- 
ing forward church extension in their im- 


the | iabours 
Mr. Page. It consists of thirty. | 


A Mintstee W ANTED.—A correspondent 
at Dayton, Alabama, writes us that « minis- 
ter is much wanted af that place. It is 
suggested that this church can unite with 
the churches of Montpelier and Demopolis, 
and give an ample support toa pastor. Our 
ont says:~—“‘ We have but one 
minister, I believe, in this eounty, though 
we have six charches; and it is one of the 
wealthiest counties in the State, healthy, 
and Jocated between the two principal rivers. 
It is an important field, and there is a good 
opening for preachiug to the blacks.” We 
hope some suitable person may be led to 
turn his attention to this post of usefulness. 


Patnozton Arrangements 

are now making for re-furnishing the rooms 
of the students in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. A generous laymen in New 
York has given thirty iron bedsteads, and 
several congregations have agreed to furnish 
each one room. The cost is but forty dol- 
lars for the smaller rooms, and fifty for the 
larger. The furniture becomes the property 
of the Seminary, for the permanent use of 
the students. Those that have been already 
furnished, have been made exceedingly com- 
fortable. We hope that congregations and 
liberal-minded persons may contribute what 
may yet be wanted to complete this desir- 
able improvement. We understand that 
the meagre pecuniary means of the students 
have, in many instances, been the cause of 
their rendering themselves very uncomfort- 
able, and that some such expedient as this 
was indispensable. 


Goop Apvioze.—The Presbyterian Her- 
ald, noticing the hot controversy in progress 
between the New-school Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists, and the mortal columns 
of lead the Independent and Evangelist are 
hurling at each other every week, gives the 
following very good advice. 

“We suggest. to them either to adjourn 
the discussion until the dog-days be past, 
or to give it to their readers in broken doses. 
Twenty-four columns of such inflammable 
matter, in a single week of such weather as 
we afe now experiencing, is a little more 
than human nature can bear, unless it be 
highly sanctified by grace. We broke down 
before we got half through, and gave up in 
despair of ever seeing the end. Better di- 
vide peaceably, and each Church go on do- 
ing its own work in its own way.” 


AOKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from “A. P. ©.” of New York city, $25, in 
response to the appeal made by a correspon- 
dent last week, in behalf of the church at 
Cape May. 


A MISREPRESENTATION.—The writer of 
the pleasant sketches in Harper’s Magazine, 
eutitled Virginia Lilustrated,” has, unde 
signedly ne doubt, done injustice tos very 
deserving literary institution. Speaking of 
Washington College, at Lexington, he says: 
« This institution, like the name and princi- 
ples of its great namesake, seems to be drift- 
ing out of notice and esteem.” This is not 
true ; Washington College never was held in 
higher estimation than at present. The 
number of students in the College proper, 
is as large or larger than it has ever been ; 
the Faculty is composed of gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged ability ; and the students afford 
ample evidence that they have been faith- 
fully trained. The Military Institute, which 
is also at Lexington, is in some respects a 
rival institution, and no little jealousy has 
existed between the two. Any casual visi- 
tor to the place falling in with a partisan of 
the latter, might very readily receive just 
such erroneous impressions of the College 
as are given in Harper. 


—— 


DEDICATION AT BRIDGEPORT, 
CONNECTICUT. 


S previously announced, the dedication 
, of the First Presbyterian Church edi- 
fice in Bridgeport, took place on Wednesday 
the 9th inst. The weather was fine, and the 
house was filled below, and partly in the gal- 
leries, on each of the services, morning, af- 
ternoon, and: evening. Twenty-five minis- 
ters were present from the Congregational, 
Episcopal, and both branches of the Presby- 
terian Church. The edifice itself, and its fur- 
niture, received the warmest commendations. 
It deserves to be considered a model church. 
The style is the Roman-Corinthian ; the length 
91 feet, breadth 63, height 37, and the stee- 
ple 216 feet; the walls of pressed brick, the 
roof of slate, the porches spacious, the gal- 
leries narrow, leaving the bedy of the au- 
dience-room open and light, and the congre- 
ion visible from the galleries and the 
pews below, to almost all the audience. The 
plaster-work throughout, porches and all, 
are frescoed in accordance with the style of 
architecture. The painting was done under 
the master hand of Mr. Notte, the painter 
of the frescoed-rooms of the Bible Society 
House, Astor Place, New York. It will 
seat comfortably twelve hundred and fifty 
persons, and the cost, exclusive of the 
ground, is not far from $25,000. 

The services of dedication were appropri- 
ate and impressive. The sermon by the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Hewit, was rich in 
Scripture quotation, and the matter purely 
doctrinal and applicable to the occasion, in 
warm, cogent rhetoric, and cheering exhor- 
tation, directed especially to the church and 
congregation at whose expense almost exclu- 
sively, and for whose use the sacred house was 
provided. In the discourses of Drs. Thom- 
son and Krebs, there were passages of rare 
beauty and sublimity, giving to every child 
trath according to the standards of our 
Ghurch, with a force evidently felt by the 
whole assembly. The singing was by a choir 
composed principally not only of the mem- 
bers of ‘the congregation, but also of the 
raling elders and members of the church. 
Although using’a powerful melodeon, yet 
it was not heard, except in subordination 
to the voice; and the tunes were the old and 
most. melodious and harmonious of any in 
Christendom. 
< A correspondent says:—« On the whole, 
it .wag-@ solemn day, and will be long re- 
mombered.. ‘No allusion was made to any 
enemy’ but sin aud Satan, nor to any party 
but the Church of Christ. The pastor, as a 
minister of the gospel, and the Church as 
Christians; and their works as fitted to save 
lost souls, and all to the glory of God, were 
the alpha and omegs of all that was said or 


‘= 


‘Scriptures, which has been the pole-star 


HE CHURCH'S MISSION. 
Pisbylerian Church bas 
important mission to fulfil, 

ich it’ possesses ample resources, 
ferly directed. Its symbols of faith embrace 
nt in the hol 


every Oburch which has prospered and tri- 
umphed from apostolic times to the present. 
We do not, of course, mean the success and 
prosperity which consist ip the acquisition, 
of worldly power snd* aggrandizement, but 
tritual success in winning souls 
to Obrist, and.training them up as beirs of 
heaven. Having, as its basis, that precious 
truth, pure from human admixture, which 
constitutes the strengthening aliment of be- 
lieving souls, it is prepared to go forth un- 
der a divine commission, to accomplish a 
work which God approves as reflective of- his 
own ‘glory. Should insidious temptation, 
operating on the minds of «“ false brethren,” 
ever lead to 9 reljnquishment of any portion 
of that trath; or, should the flimsy theories 
of theological logicians, falsely so called (for 
there can never be sound logic in error), be 
suffered to displace the ancient faith, the 
Church must lose its vantage ground, and 
sooner or later sink into pitiable decay. 

It has not only the true faith, but a visi- 
ble form of organization, admirably adapted 
for- practical purposes. This is sufficiently | 
simple in its structure, to be readily com- 
prehended and easily applied; and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to secure all those ob- 
jects which are essential to the purity, in- 
crease, and stability of a community sub- 
mitting to its operation. The Presbyterian 
polity is essentially scriptural, and stands on 
the safe middle ground between Episcopacy 
with its usurping hierarchy and cumbrous 
ritual, and Congregationalism, destitute alike 
of any sufficient bond of union, and of an 
energetic discipline. Its forms of worship, 
and its system of ecclesiastical government, 
are adapted to the masses, and as well suited 
to the frontier settlements as to the populous 
cities. 

It. embraces also a large amount of intel- 
ligent and active piety. Not certainly to 
the extent which is desirable, since it in- 
cludes in its visible communion many who 
only have a name to live, while they are 
dead; still, in all its numerous congrega- 
tions, it has living members who have felt 
the power of godliness, and are ready-for 
eyery good work. These forces, necessarily 
scattered as they are, have a unity of pur- 
pose, and have already been productive of 
great results. True piety, wherever it ex- 
ists, is essentially an active principle. Its 
influence will be diffusive ; it is presetvative 
and creative ; it multiplies itself; and if all 
embraced in the communion of the Presby- 
terian Church, were sincere and hearty in 
their profession, who could estimate their 
influence in reclaiming this world from its 
present apostacy ? 

Its ministry too, js numerous, intelligent, 
and devoted. All are not equally learned ; 
they have not all those same rich endow- 
ments which qualify men to be “ sons of 
thunder,” and ‘sons of consolation,” in the 
service of God, as his ambassadors to a re- 
volted world ; but, with few exceptions, they 
have requisite knowledge to instruct others, 
and conscientiousness to keep them steady 
to their work, and, in the accomplishment of 
their stewardship, showing that their one, 
five, or ten talents are not unproductive. 
While we should hesitate to decry the Pres- 
byterian ministy as indolent, inactive, and 
far behind the spirit of the age, we are far 
from asserting that they are all they should 
be. They might be more thoroughly im- 
bued with the knowledge of divine things, 
and, with a warmer piety and more steady 
zeal, they might greatly enlarge the sphere 
of their salutary influence. ~ nines 

The Presbyterian Church has within its 
membership all the pecuniary means neces- 
sary to give effect to its plans. The mere 
fact of wealth existing in the Church is un- 
disputed. That it is accessible for benevo- 
lent purposes, is a matter not yet accurately 
settled. A very small proportion of it has, 
as yet, been applied in a manner which the 
judgment of God would approve. The gripe 
of avarice, and the calls for luxurious and 
ostentatious living, have, in too many in- 
stances, overridden the claims of religion. 
The latter often pleads in vain, while self- 
indulgence holds the key to the treasure. 
Cases might be mentioned in which two or 
three individuals are in the receipt of a larger 
annual revenue than is contributed by the 
whole Church to the cause of religion. On 
the supposition, however, that the Church 
may be pervaded by a sounder conscience, 
and a sense of religious responsibility be im- 
pressed on Christian hearts, the wealth is 
abundant to meet the increasing wants of a 
teeming population in the extension of Chris- 


tian education, and the supply of gospel 


privileges. Constituted and endowed as it 
is, the Presbyterian Church should, as it 
might, fill the land with gladness. It might 
be represented in every part of the land by 
its ministry, its schools, and its churches. 


This brief review may serve to show that 
the Presbyterian Church possesses all the 
necessary appliances for carrying forward a 
successful mission. Its object is not to be 
mere increase. In the spirit of carnal ri- 
valry it is not to aim at predominance; but 
it may legitimately strive to surpass all 
others in love to Christ, in a pure and holy 
worship, and in earnest zeal to bring all men 
under the power of the gospel. While recent 
statistical facts furnish some pleasing evi- 
dence of successful activity, it cannot be de- 
nied that the limited extent of the success 
is rather a ground for humiliation than 
boasting. With such an organization, such 
a ministry, such a people, and such ample 
means, much more might reasonably have 
been expected. The review only serves to 
show that the resources of the Church are, 
in a great measure, locked up in inaction, 
like the useless hoards of the miser. A 
remedy for this is seriously demanded. Per- 
secution would be less dangerous and in- 
jurious to the Church than stagnation; it 
may live and thrive amidst. the fires of the 
former, while, in the latter condition, it will 
not only perish in its owa corruption, but 
diffuse its deadly miasma to poison all 
around. Two evils are to be alike avoided. 
Contented satisfaction with present achieve- 
ments on the one hand, and on the other, a 
restless spirit of innovation. The latter is 
apt to spring up where a disposition is mani- 
fested to repose in the former, and a serious 
mischief ensues from agitation which con- 


‘templates no definite objects or results. The 
‘better and safer plan is to retain what, on 


actual experiment, has proved beneficial, and 
to impart new energy to it. This may and 
should be done without irritating contro- 
versy. There can surely be no necessity for 
angry appeals and bitter recriminations; and 
the interests of the Church do not require 
the intervention of a fiery seal, where no 
heresy is to be exterminated, and no fraudu- 
lent mismanagement to be exposed and cor- 
rected. The Church must possess great 
instrumentalities through which her ener- 
gies may be directed; and such, we think, 
the Presbyterian Church already has in her 

ized Boards. In the fulfilment of her 
mission, as the field of her operations en- 
larges before her, let these be strengthened 
by new resources, by additional agencies, by 
a wider scope of activity. There is life al- 
ready; let it become more vigorous and put 
forth in fresh manifestations. This will be 


is. founded in 
faith ‘Wad vivified by the spirit of prayer. 
The bles#iig of the Head of the Obarch, as 
essential feature in every 

1 effort, should never be disregarded, 


but earnestly sought after, until it shall be 

made apparent that we are working effec- 

tively, because the mighty power of God is 


ing with us. 


GLISH AND IRISH CHURCH 


HURCH Establishments, as might be 
expected, give rise to most anomalous 
exigencies. It is no easy matter to regulate 
the imperium in imperio, so that the spi- 
ritual and the temporal prerogatives will not 
clash. The collision which resulted in the 
disruption of the Scotch Church is symboli- 
cal of what must inevitably ensue, whenever 
a State Church gains sufficient vitality to 
impel it forward vigorously as a spiritual 
ization. Whenever that occur, it will 
be seen that Christ’s “kingdom is not of 
this world;” and the trammels of human 
legislation must either be thrown off, or she 
must relapse into formalism. 

A curious controversy, but fraught with 
important possible results, has been begun 
between the Archbishop of Dublin, as repre- 
senting the Established Church in Ireland, 
and certain of the High-Church Prelates of 
England, regarding the relations in which 
they actually stand to one another. The 
English and Irish Churches are legally one, 
having been united by act of Parliament! 
The singular absurdity, in an ecclesiastical 
point of view, of a union between two Church- 
es effected by means so palpably secular, bas 
so powerfully impressed the High-Church 
portion of the clergy in England, that they 
have lately taken pains to deny that any such 
relation exists. They assert that a parliamen- 
tary bond has no force whatever, and while 
they thus repudiate as theoretically untena- 
ble, the claim which their Irish brethren put 
forth upon their sympathy and affection, 
they relieve themselves of an association 
which on other grounds is distasteful and 
odious to them. The Irish Episcopalians, 
both clergy and people, being generally 
much more evangelical, much more liberal 
to other Christians, and much more popular 
than the English, both in their manners 
and their preaching, have become objects of 
dislike and of jealousy. On the English 
side of the Channel, where often the minis- 
ters appear as rivals in the pulpit, it would 
be felt by the followers of the Oxford di- 
vines as a happy riddance if by any fair ex- 
pedient they could be cut adrift. The mat- 
ter is no trifling one to the Irish Church, 
which depends for its political strength and 
stability mainly on its English connection. 
As an Irish Church, on its own ground, it 
stands ridiculously in a minority, while its 
extravagant revenues excite the envy and 
cupidity of the Popish majority, who, in 
their life-and-death controversy, would gladly 
seize the new argument furnished by its 
severance from England. The matter may 
blow over in smoke, or be allowed, from fear 
of consequences, to sink into quiescence; but 
its being mooted at present is, to onlookers, 
another symptom of an approaching up-break 
of the great ecclesiastical incubus that weighs 
on the heart and free spirit of England. 


EXTRAORDINARY STATEMENT. 


STATEMENT recently appeared in the 
New York Protestant Churchman, of 
which Dr. Tyng is one of the editors, and 
understood to be from his pen, which has 
occasioned no little surprise in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and the vicinity to which 
the circumstances have reference. In order 
to establish the excellency of the Episcopal 
liturgy, and its adaptation for use in revi- 
vals of religion, that journal instances a 
work of grace of remarkable power, which 
occurred in Beaufort, South Carolina, some 
years since, in which several gentlemen, now 
distinguished ministers in the Episcopal 
Church, were converted. Such is the lan- 
guage used:—‘And then what wonder- 
ful results have followed! The Barnwells, 
the Elliotts, Boone, the Pinckneys, are 
but selected illustrations out of multitudes 
which move before our mind, of the trans- 
forming power of the Holy Ghost, under 
the ministry of our beloved Walker.” 
« But South Carolina has not been blessed 
with this work alone. The spirit of the 
revival and warmth, which started first in 
Beaufort, has run through that State. And 
Georgia, with her Bishop, one of the hap- 
piest fruits of that revival; and Alabama 
and other remote territories of the Church 
still are rejoicing in the streams which 
flowed, and are still flowing from that little 
fountain on the Island of St. Helena.” 

The “beloved Walker” was the rector of 
the church, and we believe a most excellent 
man; but Dr. Tyng has surely read a new 
history of the Beaufort revival, if he can in 
good faith write such a ph. It isa 
well understood fact that our valued friend, 
the Rev. Daniel Baker, visited that place at 
the time alluded to, in one of his preaching 
tours, and that he preached for the Episco- 
palians and others, and with such happy re- 
sults that there was a mighty outpouring of 
the Spirit, and large numbers were con- 
verted; amongst them three of the clergy- 
men mentioned by Dr. Tyng, viz: Messrs. 
Pinckney and Barnwell, and Bishop Elliott. 
We have ourselves repeatedly heard this 
statement in former years in South Carolina 
and Georgia, and have also heard it in sub- 
stance from one of the Episcopal clergymen 
mentioned, and from Dr. Baker himself. 
Indeed, the Southern Episcopalian not long 
since, in noticing this revival, used the fol- 
lowing language:—“ It is a singular fact, 
attesting the disinterestedness of the preach- 
er, that out of two or three hundred conver- 
sions in Beaufort, under Mr. Baker's min- 
istry, not one became a Presbyterian. The 
Episcopalians and Baptists reaped the fruit 
of his labours. He seemed intent upon the 
conversion of souls, and the Lord wonder- 
fully blessed his preaching to the saving of 
many.” 

A still more extraordinary feature of the 
case, however, and one which the Southern 
Presbyterian may well say occasions “ un- 
mingled surprise,” is, that Dr. Tyng, as the 
latter journal states, was on a visit to that 
section of the country at the time the revival 
occured, and of course had ample opportuni- 
ties to know the truth in regard to the scenes 
he was describing. How Dr. Tyng could 
have ignored Dr. Baker in this manner is a 
point needing explanation. The Charleston 
Courier publishes the article from the Pro- 
testant Churchman, and also the true version 
of the case. Both Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians at the South seem to be under the 
impression that it is well to render ‘ honour 
to whom honour is due.” 


MioratTory Ministers.—The Presby. 
terian Herald, in annouucing the decision of 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson of Cincinnati, to de- 
cline the Professorship tendered him in New 
Albany Seminary, says :—‘‘ A gentleman of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, informs us that there is 
not in that city a pulpit of any denomina- 
tion filled by the same person who filled it 
at the time Mr. Wilson was installed as pas- 
tor of the First church. As he is still com- 
paratively 8 young man, this fact shows that 
the pastoral office in our neighbour city, from 
some cause, has not hitherto been held by a 
very enduring tie.” 


in| THE GREAT PARIS CONVENTION. 


great Convention of E 
Christians to be héld in 


the 
in the history of Protestantism in France. 


That such a body of ministers and laymen 


from all parts of the Christian world, should 
assemble in the French capital to deliberate 
concerning the affairs of Christ’s kingdom, 
is iteelf a most interesting and significant 
fact. We cannot but bope for permanent 
and happy results. The intelligent Londgn 
correspondent of the Presbyterian thus speaks 
of the meeting: | 
“The approaching Convention of Evan- 
gelical Christians at Paris is attracting much 
attention, and many of our best men are 
preparing to go. It will have more of the 
ecumenical character than any assembly since 
the apostolic age. The times are acquiring 
more and more of the aspect attributed to 
the last days by the Prophet: ‘‘ Many run to 
and fro, and knowledge is increased.” The 
church of the Oratoire has been, since May, 
occupied every Sabbath by English divines 
of the Established Church, and as the most 
eloquent of the clergy who could be 
cured have engaged in that work, a most 
favourable impression has been made, we are 
told, on the religious part of the inhabitants 
of the French capital. It is rather strange 
that the Bishop of London should have con- 
descended to crave the use of this fine build- 
ing from French Presbyterians to whom he 
had, in 1851, positively forbidden that of 
the pulpits of the London churches. But 
while we wonder at the prelatic inoon- 
sistency and prelatic arrogance which dic- 
tated the request, we admire and respect the 
forbearance and Christian liberality which 
accorded the boon. The Presbytery of Lon- 
don has lately asked for a similar privilege 
to be enjoyed at an hour which will not in- 
terfere with preferable claims, and a favour- 
able reply has just been received. The boon 
will be liberally shared with brethren of 
other denominations, and will be made use 
of during the months of August and Sep- 
tember. I trust the cause of God and of 
truth will find in Paris a powerful impulse, 
which may yet be felt all over the world. 
Your country, it is understood, is to be 
amply represented at the Convention, and 
as the furthest East will also send its dele- 
gates, the ships that bear the members of 
the great assembly shall have traversed every 
sea that encircles the earth in order to 
reach it. Sweden and Norway will send 
their delegates from the North. The Cape, 
and even Australia, from the South. So 
that we shall witness a spectacle on the occa- 
sion that may give to the hopeful Christian 
a type at once and a pledge of the fulfilment 


of that prophetic promise, ‘The earth shall ' 


be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.’ ” 


TAKING THE ALARM. 


T was hardly to be expected that, Rome 
could look without disquiet upon the 
anticipated spectacle of a great assembly of 
Protestant Christians in one of her old seats 
of power. The Convention, to be held in 
Paris during the present month, is exciting 
her apprehensions, and she has set herself 
to work beforehand in order to countervail, 
if possible, its influence. The wisdom and 
learning of the Church has been invoked to 
meet this new and unusual disturbing cause. 
His holiness has admonished his function- 
aries to adapt their instructions and publica- 
tions to the emergency. A correspondent 
of the Newark Daily Advertiser says: 

“ Among the first fruits of this seasona- 
ble consul are several considerate tracts b 
the learned Archbishop of Genoa, in bot 
French and Italian; and a lively brochure 
by the belligerent Bishop of Annecy, en- 
titled, ‘The efforts of Protestantism in Eu- 
rope, and the means employed to pervert 
Catholics,’ which has been widely diffused 
in Sardinia and the neighbouring Depart 
ments of France. A glimpse of this missile 
will give you the warning of its temper: 
‘Catholicism is the doctrine of life, 
testantism the doctrine of death. As if in 
despair of attaining the life, Protestantism 
limits itself to assaults upon those who have 
the mission to propogate it. Crushed by 
the sentiment of its own feebleness, it has 
in all times sought support out of itself; 
and has successively made alliance with all 
the enemies of revelation. In the eigh- 
teenth century it leagued itself with pro- 
fane philosophy, and thus helped to bring 
about the bloody revolution of France. Hav- 
ing failed in this effort against the Church, 
which showed itself as vital as ever at the 
opening of this century, the confederates in- 
vented a new plan of attack.””’ 

Such an opportunity, of course, could not 
be allowed to pass without an assault upon 
the word of God. How Rome regards the 
circulation of the Scriptures, may be judged 
from the following further extract. The 
Bible Society this pious Bishop calls an 
‘infernal machine.” 

“This infernal machine launched against 
the Church has been employed with aston- 
isbing regularity. It would almost exhaust 
the powers of numbers to indicate the quan- 
tity of Bibles which have been distributed 
through the nations, in all languages, and 
even in idioms the least known. But this 
new-attempt has had no more success than 
its predecessors. The Bible, thrown with 
so much profusion in the midst of popula- 
tions the least prepared to comprehend it, has 
not succeeded in making a single Christian. 
This impuissance of the word of God, when 
Svosived of the living word of the envoys of 
the Lord, and thus dead, is a fact, (a fact 
recognized even by all Protestants of good 
faith) which it is necessary to repeat, and 
repeat often, because it contains a profound 
lesson :—The millions employed during the 
last forty-five years to distribute Bibles have 
not made a single Christian. On the con- 
trary, this distribution has given rise to a 
multitude of new sects, which have made of 
Protestantism a religious chaos impossible 
to describe.” e 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Session in the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary will commence on Thursday, 
September 6th. We are requested to state, 
for the information of such as may be ex- 
pecting to enter, that Tregelles’ Heads of 
Hebrew Grammar will be the text-book 
upon that subject for the ensuing term. 


Record, 


The Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge of 
Port Deposit, Maryland, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Hodge of Princeton, New Jersey, has accepted 
acall tothe Presbyterian church at Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

The Rev. T. L. Janeway, D. D., having ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Kingston, New 
Jersey, his correspondents will address him at 
that place, instead of Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Rev. S. H. Stevenson, late of Danville, 
Kentucky, has removed from Patch Grove, 
Wisconsin, to Clinton, Dewitt county, Illinois, 
and taken charge of the Clinton and Randolph 
Grove churches. 

The Rev. S. W. Cheney’s post office is 
changed from Winchester, Kentucky, to Shel- 
byville, Kentucky. 

The Rev. Samuel R. Wilson has declined 
the Professorship in the New Albany Theo- 
logical Seminary, to which he was elected, and 
will remain pastor of the First church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The Rev. William M. Robinson was installed 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, Obio, on the 8th day of June. On 


t month, bids fair to be an epoch | 


much interest succeeded. ; 

post. office address of the Rev. Stuart 
Mitchell is changed from Warsaw, New York, 
to Newport, Sauk county, Wisconsin. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Dedication of Swartswood Church. 


The Presbyterian church of Swartswood, 
New Jersey, was dedicated to the worship 
of God on the 28th ult. Notwithstanding 
the unpleasantness of the day, the house 
was crowded with an attentive audience. 
This new church is in the south-western 
part of Sussex county. The people of this 
place have for some years desired more en- 
larged accommodations for worship than 
were afforded by a schoolhouse, but many 
difficulties have stood in the way of the 
accomplishment of their desire. At length 
Providence seemed to open the way, and 
efforts were commenced, which, by the mer- 
oy of God, have succeeded, and they have 
now a neat and beautiful structure—a mo- 
del both externally and internally. If any 
small country congregation desires a cheap, 
as well as a tasteful church, they could not 
do better than to copy this. It is a frame 
building, thirty-two feet by forty-two, and 
about eighteen feet high, with three win- 
dows on each side, containing sixty lights 
each, of eight ty ten glass. A window of 
the same size is placed on each side of the 
pulpit. The front has two doors, with two 
windows above them, and a small half-moon 
window in the All these windows 
are covered with blinds, which add v 
much to the appearance. Around the build- 
ing, about every ten feet, are pilasters, 
which support avery neat cornice. A taste- 
ful steeple crowns and gives a finish to the 
whole. The whole cost, including stoves, 
carpets, lamps, bell, and fencing, will be 
$2200, of which $1900 is paid, leaving the 
congregation in debt $300. Is not this do- 
ing well, Messrs. Editors, for a church or- 

nized a little over a year ago, and consist- 
ing of only seven members, and they com- 
paratively poor? They certainly deserve 
—_ credit for the energy and perseverance 

ey have pee) and future generations 
will rise up and bless them. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether it 
would have been accomplished (with all 
their energy and perseverance), had it not 
been for the pastor that God has given them, 
the Rev. Thaniel B. Condit. He has la- 
boured day and night, in rain and sunshine, 
to bring to a successful termination this 
enterprise, and that people owe him a debt 
of gratitude they never can repay. May he 
have the pleasure of seeing many brought 
to a saving knowledge of the truth through 
his instrumentality. May the Holy Spirit 
ever be present in that house, to make the. 
word effectual in comforting the people of 
Christ, and in bringing the tear of penitence 
from manya sinnerseye. May friends and 
neighbours long assemble there to greet 
each other, and when they have done with 
earthly temples, may they all meet in the 
temple above to praise and enjoy God for 
evermore. Q. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


May’s Lanpino, N. J., Aug. 9, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—Y our kind notice of the 
effort to erect a Presbyterian church in At- 
lantic City has been providentially followed 
by such an unexpected response that I am 
encouraged to hope that its public acknow- 
ledgment will induce others to imitate the 
example of our generous friend. In the 
incipiency of this enterprize two things are 
very cheering. One is, that contributions 
come from various denominations, from 
Baptists, Methodists, and Episcopalians, as 
well as Presbyterians; the other is that so 
many free-will offerings have been made.* 
Between eight and nine hundred dollars 
have been already subscribed, and of this 
amount nearly one-half has come as unso- 
licited as the donation here acknowledged. 
Three or four thousand may be advanta- 
geously expended; therefore other offerings 
will be thankfully received at the United 
States Hotel, Atlantic City, or at 8 Cort- 
landt street, New York, and at the office of 
the Presbyterian in Philadelphia. Public 
worship has been well attended in one of the 
hotels for six successive Sabbaths, one of the 
Directors having furnished free tickets to 
ministers who have gone for the purpose of 
preaching the gospel. With many thanks 
yours truly, ALLEN H. Brown. 


* The following may serve as a specimen: 

New York, August 8, 1855. 
Rev. A. H. Brown.—My Dear Sir—The Presby- 
terian alludes to you as receiving money for the 
Presbyterian Church at Atlantic City. Believing the 
object a good one, and wishing to assist a classmate 
in doing good in his = and generation, I enclose 
twenty dollars for your list, and remain _— — 


For the Presbyterian. 
More about the Ashmun Institute. 


Messrs. Editors—Permit me to thank you 
for your editorial of last week, and call the 
attention of your readers once more to this 
important movement. In June last I was in 
Chicago, and presented the interests of this 
Institute to the consideration of the North 
church in that city. In the judgment of the 
pastor and elders of that church, circum- 
stances rendered it inexpedient to make any 
general effort at that time; but my state- 
ment secured a place in the hearts of some 
from whom I received contributions at the 
time, and of others, no doubt, not then pre- 
pared to contribute. The following letter 
bears interesting testimony on this point, 
and I wish you to insert it, both as an 
acknowledgment on my part of its reception, 
and as an argument and encouragement for 
others to do the same. This little boy is no 
doubt a member of the Sabbath-school of 
the North church, and is exhibiting the in- 
fluence of the benevolent system adopted in 
that school. Would that all our Sabbath- 
schools were as well organized and trained 
as that. | 

Curcaoo, Illinois, Aug. 6, 1855. 

Rev. A. Hamilton.— Dear Sir—A little boy of my 
congregation, Elisha Wadsworth, was interested in 
the statements which you made when here, in 
regard to the Ashmun Institute, and afterwards 
brought me $1.50 of his own money, which he 
wished me to hand to you. That sum is herewith 
enclosed, and I wish it were in my power to multi- 

ly it a hundred times for so commendable an ob- 
ject. Yours very truly, R. H. RicHagpson. 

The spirit manifested by Elisha Wads- 
worth is just the one needful for the endow- 
ment of the Ashmun Institute. The friends 
of Africa and the coloured people of this 
country can certainly endow such a school; 
and if no others, the members of the Pres- 
byterian Church can. There are funds more 
than enough. But how shall these be col- 
lected? Agencies are expensive, and, withal, 
not very acceptable in the churches. More 
than this, however, suitable agents cannot 
be obtained in sufficient numbers to visit 
every portion of our country, much less all 
of our churches. What, then, can be done? 
Those who have money and hearts to give 
it for this object, can themselves remit it. 
Churches can do so, and thus all the ex- 
pense of agencies be saved. Some have done 
this, and we hope many others will follow 
their example. 

We wish Professorships endowed; who 
will establish one or more of these? Many 
certainly have the means. Could fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars be more wisely 
and usefully appropriated? Will not some 
one extend to us this aid? We need scho- 
larships; who will give us these? Two 
thousand dollars would searcely be missed 
from the growing treasures of many, and 
ae be of great value tous. We need funds 
or building and other necessary 
ments, e have purchased an eligible 
position; our buildings are under contract, 
and actually in course of erection. We 


now need funds to meet these expenses. 


' 


‘aid?> Who in the 


(will come to 


North? Who in the South 2 
I have been kindly reesived wherever I 
have gone ing for this , and while 


I have received contributions from churches 
and individuals in various portions of the 
country, (which will all be acknowledged in 


due time,) yet they..have been compara- 


tively small. We hope for larger and more 
neral contributions. Are we unreason- 
able? Shall we be disappointed? 

Persons or churches wishing to remit 
funds for this Institution, can inclose checks 
or notes to the Rev. J. M. Dickey, D.D., Ox- 
ford, Chester county, Pennsylvania, or to 
me, at Cochranville, in the same county. 

ALFRED HAMILTON. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WORD FROM CAPE MAY. 


Cars Istanp, August 11th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—1 notice in last week’s 
Presbyterian a kind word spoken for the 
Presbyterian church of Cape Island by 
‘“‘ Baltimore.” He offers to be one of a cer- 
tain number who will en to relieve us 
from the burden of our debt. Though we 
do greatly need help, and though we have 
incurred this debt in the effort to build a 
church which will suitably accommodate 
visitors through the summer, yet we do not 
ask our friends abroad to raise the full 
amount of our present indebtedness. If 
twelve hundred dollars could be made up 
for us by the first of October, we think we 
can safely promise that those who worship 
with us through the summer shall hear no 
more of ourdebt. But if this object cannot 
be fully attained, we hope that “ Balti- 
more” and others, who, like him, may have 
been profited by our Sabbath and daily ser- 
vices, will not be prevented from doin 7” 
thing for us because they cannot do all. 
have mentioned October Ist as the time 
within which help should come, because 
that is the time which Mr. Nixon has fixed 
for leaving us, and we must then estimate 
our ability to engage a pastor. Surely those 
who have eed our summer’s services will 
do something towards sustaining those ser- 
vices through the winter—the only time 
when we can fully improve and enjoy them. 
Any contributions may be forwarded by 
mail to the Treasurer of the Presbyterian 
church, Cape Island. TRUSTEE. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 


NO. III. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the doc- 
trine that time and space are but mere con- 
ditions of external phenomena was the in- 
vention of German transcendentalism. It 
is true that it was brought more prominently 
forward in that school. It was long before 
seen and acknowledged that an Infinite 
Spirit must be independent of such condi- 
tions. A being in whom there is abso- 
lutely no change must be without place and 
without succession. Itis the clear teaching 
of the book of God: it may be questioned, 
whether but for the light which has shone 
from the divine pages the human mind could 
ever have arrived at a truth which certainly 
transcends the bounds of human experience. 
That incommunicable name by which he 
revealed himself to his ancient chosen peo- 
ple most clearly implies it. Whatever the- 
ory may be adopted in regard to that word 
—existence of existence—he will exist—he 
does exist—it is, in the language of Augus- 
tine, “the name of unchangeableness.” 
‘¢ Behold, the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee.” 1 Kings viii. 27. “Can an 
hide himself in secret places, that I shall 
not see him? saith the Lord. Do not I fill 
heaven and earth? saith the Lord.” Jer. 
xxiii. 24. ‘Neither is there any creature 
that is not manifest in his sight; but all 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do.” Heb. 
iv. 13. “I know the things that come into 
your mind, every one of them.” Ezek. xi. 
5. ‘God is greater than our hearts, and 
knoweth all things.” 1 John iii.20. These 
texts, selected: trom many others bearing 
upon the same point, establish clearly that 
God exists without condition of space. That 
universal and intimate knowledge of matter 
and mind which they predicate of him, ne- 
cessarily requires that he should exist in all 
parts of the universe at the same moment of 
time—that he should fill at once “ heaven 
and earth”—words which are equivalent, in 
their original use, to the universe. 

“A thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday, when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night.” Ps. xc. 4. But beloved, 
be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.” 2 Pet. 
iii. 8. Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or even thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to 


everlasting thou art God.” Ps. xc. 2. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, before 
Abraham was Lam.” John viii. 58. “The 


everlasting God fainteth not nor is weary.” 
Isa. xl. 28. “I am the Lord; I change 
not.” Mal. iii. 6. ‘The Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither sha- 
dow of turning.” Jamesi.17. These texts 
are enough fully to evince that duration, as 


a condition of being, is uot predicable of. 


him. Every being, subject to succession in 
any degree, is the subject of change. Past, 
present, and future, are words which cannot 
in strictness be applied to an infinite, un- 
changeable spirit; they imply a constant 
course of modification, apart from every 
thing else, to all beings to whom they do 
apply. It is correct, therefore, to say of 

im, that all is one eternal now. 

“The eternal supreme cause,” says Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, “must of necessity have 
such a perfect, independent, and unchange- 
able comprehension of all things, that there 
can be no one point or instant of his eternal 
duration, wherein all things that are past, 

resent, or to come, will not be as entirely 

nown and represented to him in one single 
thought or view, and all things present and 
future be equally and entirely in his power 
and duration, as if there was really no suc- 
cession at all, but all things were actually 
present at once.” 

It was a question much discussed in the 
schools, and which seems to have embar- 
rassed many earnest and acute minds, why 
did not God create the world sooner? What 
was he doing during all the ceaseless 
of eternity that must have rolled on before 
the beginning of creation? And it was con- 
sidered a sufficient answer, that for all that 
we know, he might have been engaged in 
the creation and government of other worlds 
and other systems. It is plain that this is 
no solution: it but puts back the question 
some ages, or cycles of ages; and how far 
soever back it be put, there is still an illim- 
itable eternity ante to be accounted for. 
The only solution is to be found in the con- 
sideration now presented, and it solves the 
difficulty by showing the absurdity of the 
question. The words sooner or later are 
words inapplicable to the Divine essence. 
Time had a beginning only with those be- 
ings as to whom it is a measure of duration. 

ith angelic spirits there must be some 
such measure; they did not exist from ever- 
lasting ; they had a beginning; they pro- 
gress, and are, therefore, the subject of 
change. As to all finite beings, time and 
succession must always continue. It is true 
the angel shall stand upon the sea and upon 
the land, and lift up his hand to heaven, 
and swear by Him that liveth for ever and 
ever, who created heaven and the things 
that therein are, and the sea and the things 
which are therein, that there shal] be time 
no longer, Rev. x.6. But it is most rea- 
sonable to interpret this as applica- 
ble only to the present order of things—the 
existing measures of duration ; and such 
has been the construction usually given to 
it, 

Another difficulty of a similar character 
relates to the question of the infinitude of 


spate. It is said that the haman min 
utterly incapable of the conception of beidg, 
whether ‘matter or spirit, without the ac- 
compapying idea of space. Absolute no- 
thipgness, what is it? And if the mind is 
80 Foantitated that a state is beyond its pos- 


are conditions of finite being only. If 
the infinite spirit is “all in all”—1 Cor. xv. 
28—if no matter or spirit is hidden from 
him—if he is present in the heart of the 
bardest rock, and in the inmost reccsses of 
mind or spirit, it is plain that place and 
space are words which have no more appli- 
cation to the Divine essence than sooner or 
later. 

It may be difficult to form this concep- 
tion, but it is not unreasonable ; on the con- 
trary, it is reasonable in the highest degree 
to think that the mode of existence of the 
infinite spirit should be invested with mys- 
tery. It is hard to imagine an intelligence 
before which all things and all events are 
spread out as on a map—all history painted 
on one great canvass. In sketching a single 
battle, or the loss of a ship at sea, or even 
some less stirring event, it behooves the ar- 
tist to seize a single moment of time; and 
though he is sometimes permitted to intro- 
duce scenes and actions which in fact oc- 
curred at different successive periods, yet it 
must all be represented as occurring at the 
same moment, or that unity will be wanting 
which is the perfection of his art. A dio- 
rama is a moving picture, and addresses it- 
self strongly to the fancy, because it accords 
with experience, and the delighted specta- 
tor from scene to scene, and feels 
that he is making the tour, whose beauties, 
in successive order, the skill of the artist 
aims to exbibit. All that we can do is to 
exercise simple faith in the word of God 
that in some way, incomprehensible indeed 
to us, but the more worthy of credit on that 
very account, he does look upon all men 
wad il things in his universe, at all periods 
of eternal duration, and take them all in at 
a single glance. “ For all live unto Him.” 
Luke xx. 38. EDWARDS. 


NEW CHURCH IN WISCONSIN. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Newport, Wis., Aug. 7, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—You will doubtless be 
pleased to hear from Wisconsin of another 
new church on the frontiers—I say frontiers, 
for though Newport is near the centre of a 
State that is filling up on both sides, it is 
near tae further edge of settlement from the 
lake. It is not yet found on the maps; but 

ou may locate it on the Wisconsin River, 
in the north-eastern corner of Sauk county. 
Its position is highly picturesque. The river 
here, and for some miles above, flows between 
perpendicular or projecting rocks from thirty 
to sixty feet high. These rocks have a 
utilitarian as well as wsthetic value, as 
they furnish facilities for making an enor- 
mous water power at a very all cost. A 
chartered company is now taking measures 
to secure the building of a dam; and as the 
Milwaukie and La Crosse Railroad, the best 
route to the upper Mississippi, now build- 
ing, is to cross the river here, the p cts 
for growth are remarkably good. Within 
the compass of two or three miles (great ex- 
pectations make a scattered town) there are 
from seven hundred to one thousand souls, 
a large part of whom have come in within a 
year past. 

But perhaps one of the most promising 
indications of prosperity is, that without con- 
cert, a number of Old-school Presbyterians, 
unusual in a Wisconsin village, settled here, 
and finding out each other, petitioned the 
Presbytery of Winnebago to form them into 
a church. They were then visited for the 
first time by a minister of our body, and 
last month a church was organized with about 
twenty members. 

As yet we have no place of our own for 
meeting, and share with other denominations 
in the use of store-lofts and school-houses; 
a most discouraging and crippling state of 
affairs, which I hope will not last long. At 
present we can not get lumber and work- 
men enough to provide dwelling houses. 
Many of us will winter in barns and shan- 
ties. Yours &. S. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SUNDAY EXCURSIONS. 


Messrs. Editors—A Philadelphia paper 
and a Baltimore paper seem to be at issue 
with respect to the ble cause of the 
distressing casualty which recently befel the 
steamer General Macdonald, while on an 
excursion trip down the Delaware from Phi- 
ladelphia to Cape May. The Philadelphia 
paper supposed it owing to the crowded 
condition of the river, and the Sun surmised 
that it was in consequence of the inattention 
or non-existence of a proper river police, or 
something of that kind. Permit me to sug- 
gest, that the whole scheme of the excursion 
was arranged so as to include the entire Sab- 
bath, and not intrench on “the business 
hours’’ of the week—consequently the Gen- 
eral Macdonald set off from. Philadelphia on 
Saturday night with the intention of return- 
ing on Monday morning. In this way a 
captivating temptation was presented to the 

oung men of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
ashington, (for all these cities were con- 
nected in the arrangement) to violate the 
Lord’s day, and neglect the ordinances of 
his house. Under these circumstances, is 
it a mere chimera of the brain to opine that 
the Supreme Lawgiver may have chosen, by 
the dread calamity which befel the General 
Macdonald, to vindicate his authority by 
striking terror into the heart of the trans- 
gressor, and thus prevent a repetition of the 
insult? The first excursion was liberally 
patronized by scores of young men from the 
cities referred to, and it is probable that it 
was the intention of the proprietors to con- 
tinue the arrangement throughout the entire 
bathing season at Cape May, without any 
regard to its atrocity. Whatever may have 
been the direct or indirect cause of the sad 
calamity, over which we all mourn, one 
thing is certain, no gorgeous advertisement 
of “‘a grand excursion to Cape May with- 
out intrenching on the business hours of the 
week,”’ has appeared in any of the secular 
papers of the present week. I will not in- 
dulge in any comments, but leave this sim- 
ple narrative to speak for itself. I may be 
permitted to add, that I have been led to 
notice this transaction by the fact, that while 
on my way to fulfil a distant appointment, 
on two consecutive Saturdays the car in 
which I travelled was hitched to the train 
of ‘‘the excursionists,” and I confess my 
sense of security was not increased by the 
unwelcomé connexion. 
Washington City, August 11, 1855. 
PP 

Case or CeccHeTtTi.—We announced in 
our last that in consequence of the energetic 
remonstrances of the French and English 
Ministers, the Tuscan Government had con- 
sented to release Domenico Cecchetti, who 
was sentenced to a year of imprisonment for 
reading the Bible in company with the 
members of his own family. We now learn 
that the release has been granted on condi- 
tion that Cecchetti is to absent himself from 
Tuscany during the unexpired period of his 
original sentence. The names of other par- 
ties are mentioned who have been impri- 
soned in Italy for reading the Bible. Cec. 
chetti has left for Piedmont, where he will 
receive the proceeds of a subscription raised 
for him by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. At the end of the year he may 
return if he chooses to Tuscany. Letters 
dated Turin, 19th ult., state that Cecchetti 
has arrived in that city, and that the Pied- 
montese Government, at the instance of Mr. 
Erskine, our Charge d’ Affaires there, always 
anxious to do what may be agreeable to t 
English Government, but especially so when 
the object bas been the victim of intolerance, 
has given Cecchetti employment in one of 


the royal tobacco manufactories.— English 
paper, 


sible conception, that alone is strong evi- 
dence that it cannot exist. But place and | 


Open-air Preaching —Defeat of the Scottish 


Crimes. We are always getting nearer Se- 
bastopol, bat for some reason or other we can’t 
get in. Mischief is brewing about the mouth 
of the Danube, and the Sea of Azoff is liable at 
any hour to be disturbed by new attacks on 
on the part of the Allies. Frequent razzias 
are taking place in the Baltic. Austria mean- 
time has fairly withdrawn from us, and she 
and Prussia were never 80 near a union with 
each other in favour of Russia as at present. 
The.cause of liberty has no reason to regret 
that the Western powers are freed from the 
embarrassment of any close connection with 
Germany; and any temporary inconvenience 
to which this treacherous desertion may lead, 
will be more than compensated by the moral 
improvement which must result from it in the 
character of the great struggle on our part. 

The excellent Lord Shaftesbury’s Religious 
Liberty Bill, after some modifications, has 
passed both Houses, and thus a new step has 
been taken to purge the national statute book 
of laws derived from worse times, and a more 
ignorant generation than ourown. It dves ap- 
pear strange to learn that the statute law of 
England has been of late appealed to by ty- 
raonical rulers and persecutors in some conti- 
nental States, as warranting oppressions quite 
as atrocious as those practised by themeelves. 
The difference, however, between us and our 
neighbours, has for ages been sufficiently 
marked. We have had despotic law without 
an executive to enforce its tyrannies ; but they 
have had no lack of judges, police, and jailors, 
to give their bad law an exaggerated force. 
Our laws have been powerless for evil, because 
the public have strength to resist, and freedom 
to remonstrate ; theirs are omnipotent, because 
liberty is unknown, and the power of speech 
itself is denied them. It is well, however, that 
the taunt against us should no longer be ad- 
missible; and we hail the passing of the Act 
as a triumph over the bigotry that yet lurks in 
some of our high places, waiting a propitious 
time to develope itself, by seizing on all avail- 
able means of crushing us under its hated 
rule. Churchmen and Dissenters will hence 
forth have legal liberty alike, to meet for God’s 
worship when they please, and in whatever 
numbers they may muster; and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and his Episcopalian friends, are thus, 
by their own act, deprived of the boast which 
even in Parliament they have not been ashamed 
to make—that they have habitually been vio- 
lating the law of the land in their religious as- 
sem blies. 

The open-air preaching movement, I am happy 
to say, goes on prosperously. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of their bishops, many of the 
best of the Established clergy have joined in it; 
and every Sabbath, in parks, on commons, or 
in open spaces in the denser regions of our 
large towns, the heralds of the cross are to be 
seen proclaiming to sinners the way of salva- 
tion. Except by such means, thousands in all 
our larger cities would continue in entire ig- 
norance of the grandest and most important 
truths; while, by the steady and wide-spread 
prosecution of this plan, there is reason to be- 
lieve that many poor outcasts and ignorant 
wanderers are in the act of being reclaimed. 
This is the crisis which the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin has chosen, to enter his protest against such 
irregular proceedings. We haye been accus- 
tomed to consider Whately as one of the most 
liberal and least bigotted of the bench; but 
one or two circumstances, and this among the 
rest, seem to throw much doubt on his philo- 
sophical, to say nothing of his Christian cha- 
racter. How hard is it to wear a mitre, and 
yet feel kindly towards any course that seems 
to owe its existence to other than prelatic au- 
thority! They were wise men who in Scotland 
declined even the name of prelacy, when the 
thing was made as harmless as possible. The 
name, they feared would soon generate the 
spirit inherent in the thing itself, and all the 
history of British Episcopacy vindicates the 
wholesome jealousy. 

The fond hopes of the majority of the Scot- 
tish people have been sadly disappointed by 
the defeat of the Lord Advocate’s Education 
Bill. It passed the Commons, some of its 
clauses indeed by very small majorities, but it 
was thrown out almost unanimously by the 
Lords. Thus the prospect of a national scheme 
for England is postponed indefinitely. Scot- 
land being the ground on which, by universal 
consent, the experiment might be most favour- 
ably tried, England has waited with almost as 
much anxiety as the northern division of the 
empire for the result, and it is a cruel destruc- 


tion of long-cherished hopes, too sanguinelyin- _ 


dulged by many enlightened philanthropists, 
whose desire for the highest interests of their 
country is closely allied to that for the ad- 
vancement of its intelligence and civilization 
in union with religion. 

The Maynooth Inquiry bas, as yet, resulted 
in nothing. A spirit of base cowardice—we 
can call it nothing else—has seized our public 
men in the presence of that Italian power, 
whose ancient triumphs over the souls and con- 
sciences of men still loom threateningly through 
the mists of past ages, and cause politicians to 
tremble, when Christians only feel the glad 
security afforded by a good cause and the 
promise of God. Popery, which a second-rate 
but nobly rising power like Sardinia, and a de- 
cayed and degraded but reviving empire like 
Spain, dare to beard and defy, is in England 
permitted to boast and triumph over right and 
justice—while our rulers and legislators speak 
of it with bated wrath, and seem glad to find 
any excuse for avoiding an encounter with the 
mysterious and dangerous foe. Thus Maynooth 
is to be left for another year at least in the enjoy- 
ment of all its pay and privileges, while, under 
pretence that the war absorbs all our spare funds, 
educational and other blessings in which the 
people are specially interested, must be with- 
held. We shall ere long have an election, and 
the temper of the people will then be tried. 
Military objects, it is to be feared, may prove 
too absorbing, or we might have expected a 
popular lesson to have been read to men in 
power on this subject, to which they would 
have been forced to attend. As it is, we can- 
not tell how prominently the Protestant ques- 
tion may be brought forward in the struggle 
for place in Parliament. Nor will we cease to 


hope that there may be wisdom enough left still 


in the country to rebuke the temporizing and 
disgraceful policy to which we owe the un- 
Protestant and un-English attitude of our coun- 
try towards Popery and priestcraft. 

Your temperance advocates, who have suc 
ceeded so well in some of your States by means 
of the Maine Law, will probably think all the 
worse of this country when they observe the 
fierce Sunday riots that have been provoked by 
an attempt to impose Sabbath restrictions, and 
are informed that the secret movers of these 
proceedings have been prompted mainly by 
their dislike to the Sunday Beer Bill of last 
year, whereby the indulgences of Sabbath- 
breakers have been lately curtailed. They will, 
I fear, be still further scandalized when | state 
that a Parliamentary Committee has just pre- 
pared a report unfavourable to the working of 
the measure, and advise that public houses 
should be allowed to open from one till three, 
and from five till eleven every Sunday. This 
report is doubtless inspired by that powerful 
political faction—the publicans—who return at 
every election many of the members, and whose 
influence for evil is beginning to be grievously 
felt in the land. I trust the recommendation 
of this bar-favouring Committee will not be lis- 
tened to; but there is reason to fear that a mea- 
sure to which the reputable of the com- 


munity owe much of their guilt, and to which | 


none but the debauched and the Sabbath-break- 
ers are opposed will yet be spared. 

The Puseyite proceedings at St. Barnabas 
are at present under judicial investigation in 
the Consistory Courts, and a decision iz shortly 
expected. The pleadings are long, and remind 
a reader of English Church history, of the con- 
flicts between Prelatists and Puritens in the 
days of the Commonwealth. I will have some- 
thing more to say on this subject, perhaps, in 
my next. D, @. 
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the day following, twenty-four persons were ue. rom our London Correspondent, 
added to the charch, nineteen by letter and five | —_ 
on examination. A communion season of War and Politicso—Religious Worship Bill~ 
| Beer Bill and the Publicans— St. Barnabas. | 
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pulators. 


_ingale and a 


be was trespassing eee thé 


upon 
his mission was is preach thle 
tothe whole world; and while the 
Sandays remained he should, with Reo- 


tor Gampbell’s permission—about which he 
there would doubt—con- 
to-preschon the Exchange flags. At 
the close of the serviee the crowd quietly dis- 
Agorio Discovery Rewarv.— We (Lon- 
don Atheneum) are informed that the Aro- 
tic Committee come to a determinsa- 
tion to recommend that $25,000 should be 
given to Captain McClure. 
Prcrunes.—It having 
been ascertaitied that many beautiful photo- 
phs sre beginning to fade and become 
lanks, ‘the matter bas been taken u 


scientific pho and Prioce Albert 
has Bley asd in de- 
fraying the expenses attending the neces- 
sary inquiries, whether some means cannot 
be found of permanently settling the query 
as to whether they fade from an inherent 
defect in the materials employed in formi 

them, or from the careleasness at the maak 


Stravuss.—The 

the celebrated controversialist, Dr. David 
Stranss of Ludwigsburg, author of ‘The 
Life of Jesus,” has retired from the d 
ment of theological polemics, and has devo- 
ted himself to literary pursuits of a more 
peaceful nature. 
Sparn.—The printing of the Protestant 
Bible, which had been commenced at Madrid, 
has just been prohibited by the authorities ; 
while demonstrations arp made in the Nor- 
thern provinces of the country against that 
me of the Constitution which sanctions 
iberty of worship... 
Tae Tesurrs ar Rome.—Father Becks, 
the General of the Jesuits, has had a narrow 
encepy from the hands of an assass##. The 
whole matter has been kept as secret as pos- 
sible, but the culprit is believed to belong 
to the order. 

JEWISH Errorts PALEsSTINE.—Sir 
Moses Montefiore carries with him to Jeru- 
salem the product of a subscription for his 
amounting to 8,000,000 or 
4,000,000 francs. At Constantinople a fir- 
man was granted authorizing the establish- 
ment of a Jewish hospital at Jerusalem. 


Tax. Paris.—A work has 
recently been published in France on Sun- 
day observanee in that country, and particu- 
larly in Paris, from which it that in 
all buildings undertaken at 
the government, working has been stopped 
long ago on thet day; and the number of 
stores closed has ‘considerably increased in 
all the departments. die 

. A Prop ror THE New Doama. 
—The Paris Univers publishes a sonnet to 
the Yirgin, composed by General Vergé, 
who, it appears, made a vow, at the moment 
when he was leading his brigade to the as- 
sault of the Mamelon Vert, that, if he es- 
caped death that day, he would openly ac- 
knowledge the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. — 

Muouwntrigent Donation.—A donation of 
$2500 has been given by a Presbyterian of 
the Irish General Assembly to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, for the support of two 
additional missionaries to China. 
POWATION BY‘THE QuEEN.—Queen Vic- 
toria has sent $250 to the Mayor of St. Ger- 
main, as a subscription towards rs 
the chapel which contains the remains o 
James II. Her Majesty has also sent to 
the General Military Hospital, Portsmouth, 
for distribution among upwards of thirty 
selected sick and wounded soldiers, a num- 
ber of silk pocket and neckerchiefs and neck- 
ties, hemmed by herself and the ladies of 
the court, together with arm-slings, Ac. 


A Lapy tn THE Camp.—A lady 
of colour in Balaklava, and oceasionally in 
camp, (writes the special correspondent of 
the ain Morning Advertiser in the Cri- 
mea) is quite an original in her way; and 
ap amusing specimen of the adaptability to 
circumstances of the darker a of 
the genushomo. She is botha Miss Night- 

Soyer in her way. A native 
of Jamaica, she a travelled extensively on 
the American continent, and has acquired 
great experience in the treatment of cases of 
cholera and diarrhea. Her powders for the 
latter epidemic are now so renowned that 
she is constantly beset with applications, 
and it must be stated, to her honour, that 
she makes no charge for her powders. She 
is often seen riding out to the front with 
baskets of medicines of her own preparation, 
and this is particularly the case after an 
engagement with the enemy. Her culinary 
powers are also so great, that ewen Soyer 
told her the other day she knew as much 
about cooking as himself. Mrs. Seacole is, 
moreover, @ highly intelligent woman. 


Discovery or Manuscript SERMoNs 
BY LutHer.—Twelve autograph sermons 
of Lather have recently been discovered at 


Raksan, in Hungary. The Hungarian pa- 
per, says How these ser- 


phs were 
found. It is a well-known fact, that Luther 
for a long time used to he in correspondence 
with several learned Hungari mostly 
with Baron Peter Revay. The manuscript 
is bound in vellum, and contains twelve 
sermons, written on thick brownish paper, 
in faded, though still very legible b 
letters. The margin of the leaves shows 
marks of having formerly been .. gilded. 
Each separate sermon is with Luther’s 
autograph signature; and all these si 
tures are so like to each other, that their 
being written by one hand is beyond any 
doubt. This valuable discovery is at pre- 
sent in the hands of M. Paul Raksanyi, 
whose property they have become by inheri- 
tance. 


IGNORANCE AMONG JURYMEN IN ENG- 
LAND.—In the course. of his recent examina- 
tion before the Beer Aet Committee, Mr. 
Wakley, the Coroner, stated that “ he con- 
sidered there was a lamentable deficiency of 
education among the people; for, in the 
Western Division ef Middlesex, he had a 
jury among whom were eleven out of thir- 
teen who could not sign their names! By 
éxamination of his receipts for expenses, he 
believed that it would be found that not one- 

of them could.write. One Foreman, 
who was worth $100,000 or $150,000, could 
Bot write.” 


‘ Regent; because it was 
purchased; in 1718, by Philippe II., Duke 

.> it weighs 136 carats, and is valued 
at about five millions 'of franca, | 
00. Pyrorecunics.—The London 
Christian Times ‘tells a curious ‘story con- 
tested with” the ‘Immaculate’ Conception. 


Tt ‘appearé ‘that the curé of ) 
Lille, bag wituessed the. of his 
church by fire, the cause ion 


Paris Siecle states that 


expense of 


Wasninctron Cottzcz, 
At the late Commencement of this Institu- 
tion the degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rev. James A. Lyon of 
Columbus, Mississippi, and the Rev. R. B. 
of Knoxville, The 

is in a prosperous condition, the 
enn number of students being 101. The 
Annual Address before the Lite Socie- 
sa was delivered by the Rev. Dr. McMal- 


Hanover Cottecz.—The Annual Com- 
mencement of Hanover College, Indiana, 
was held on the Istinat. The occasion was 
one of much interest. The Alumni present 
exhibited t enthusiasm. The Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, late of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, was inaugurated President. The in- 
augural address was characterized with much 


ability, and gave very general satisfaction. 
It is hoped that the career of the new Presi- 
dent will be attended with the happiest re- 
sults to the institution. Efforts are in pro- 
for raising an endowment of $100,000, 
of which $70,000 has been subscribed. The 
new College edifice, now approaching com- 
pletion, is a very handsome and admirably 
arranged structure. , 
_Gioss on Linen.—To restore the gloss 
commonly observed on newly purchased col- 
lars and shirt bosoms, add a spoonful of 
gum-arabic to a pint of starch as usually 
made for this oye Two ounces of clear 
gum-arabic may be dissolved in a pint of 
water, and after standing over night may be 
racked off and kept in a bottle for use. 


PRESENT TO THE KING OF THE SAND- 
wich Istanps.—Four elegantly bound vol- 
umes of “Schoolcraft’s History of the In- 
dian Tribes,” illustrated by 8S. Eastman of 
the United States army, and compiled under 
the direction of the Indian Bureau, have 
been prepared for presentation to the Kin 
of the Sandwich Islands, Kamehameha IV., 
through his Minister, the Hon. Mr. Lee. 


THACKERAY.—It is said that Mr. Thack- 
eray’s new series of lectures to be delivered 
before the New York Mercantile Literary 
Association next winter, will relate to “Men 


field, and Selwyn class. 


AMERICAN Socrety.—The stated 
méeting of the Managers was held on Thurs- 
day, the 2d inst. Sixteen new auxiliaries 
were recognized ; of which four are in Flor- 
ida, two in Texas, two in South Carolina, 
two in Iowa, one in each of the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Ar- 
kansas, and Michigan. Letters were pre- 
sented from agents in different portions of 
the land, showing the condition and pros- 

ts of the Bible wofk; from the Rev. 

. C. Fletcher, in relation to Brazil; from 
the Rev. Cyrus Byington, missionary to the 
Choctaws, in regard to the state of the mis- 
sion, and the beneficial effects of the Choc- 
taw New Testament; from the Rev. C. N. 
Righter of Constantinople, in regard to the 
circulation of the Scriptures in Turkey, and 
the demand for the Bible among the Tarks. 


PresEentTs.—Mr. H. G. Somerby, a pas- 
senger by the steamship Asia, was the bearer 
of several valuable donations from George 
Peabody, Esq., of London, to the Peabody 
Institute at Danvers. One of them was the 
cane which was used by Dr. Franklin while 
in London, and another was a volume of 
autograph letters from Washington, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Jay, Henry Laurens, Robert 
Morris, General Schuyler, Robert Living- 
ston, John Quincy Adams, and other emi- 
nent Americans. 


Creres.—Mr. Palmer, the distinguished 
sculptor, is at Aurora, on Cayuga Laxe, 
where he has left at the house of Henry 
Morgan, — his exquisite bust of Ceres, 
that beautiful creation of the sculptor’s 
touch, which won so many earnest praises, 
when in the rooms of the Academy of De- 
sign. Mr. Palmer is one of our self-made 
artists, of whom New York and the country 
ought to be proud. He hardly has a supe- 
rior among living sculptors. 

Honorary Decree.—Jefferson College, 
Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania, has conferred 
the honorary degree of D. D. on the Rev. 
James Chrystie of New York, and that of 
LL. D. on the Rev. M. Hetherington of the 
Free Church of Scotland. 


Prerverts.—A New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, paper says that the Rev. William 
Markoe, a presbyter of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Wisconsin, has gone over 
Rome. The ; Recorder says: 
“Mr. George S. Goldsberry, a student in 
the graduating class at Nashotah, and a can- 
didate for holy orders in the Diocese of 
Indiana, has joined the Church of Rome, 
having being baptized, like the Rev. Homer 
Wheaton, for the third time.” The’Utica 
Observer says the Rev. J. S. Davenport, 
formerly rector of Christ Church, Oswego, 
New York, having joined the Irvingites, 
has been deposed from the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church by Bishop De Lancey. 


A Jewish Weppine.—The Syracuse 
Organ describes the ceremonies of a Jewish 
wedding which recently took place in that 
city:—The bride, attired in white, closely 
veiled, with her friends, advanced from one 
side of the house, while at the same time 
the groom, with his friends, came from the 
other. The priest commenced by singing 
alone, with his back to the parties. ine 
was then presented to the groom and bride, 
and again the priest sang with several little 
boys dressed for the occasion; then an ex- 
hortation or address and more drinking of 
wine. Here the bride commenced crying, 
which was soon followed by the groom—a 
ring was given, and they were declared mar- 
i Both kissed and cried, and both re- 
turned to their former positions, and the 
ceremony was concluded. 


INTERESTING TO AUTHORS.— Corrected 
Proof Sheets.—In 
postages, the distances are to be computed 
from the office of a and by the 
route over which the mail is carried, and 
not from the county line of the county in 


is chargeable by the newspaper, not by the 
sheet; and if two or more newspapers are 
printed on one sheet, full postage must be 
charged on each. We learn that the post- 
age charged for corrected proof sheets sent 
by mail is the same as pamphlet postage, in 
case the corrections are only those of typo- 
raphical errors. If new matter is intro- 
ced by the corrections, or any notations 
made by which information is asked or con- 
veyed, or instructions given in sys er 
sheets are subject to postage.— Wash- 
ington Union. 
Tas Repusiic or Liperta.—aA treaty 
of amity, commerce, and navigation was 
signed on the 29th of May last, in London, 
by Gerald Ralston, Esq., as Plenipotentiary 
hac vice of the Liberian and 
the Chevalier de Colquehoun, Plenipotenti- 
ary of the Hanseatic League or lics of 
Lubec, Hamburg, and Bremen. ‘The treaty 
ea announced to be similar to the one made 
with Grest Baitain. The independepoe of 


of the world”—the Rochefoucauld, Chester- - 


which the paperis published. This postage _ 


| away 


> 


governments of Great Britain, France, 

sia, Belgiem, Brasil; Lubec, Hamburg, and 
en, and Mr. | expresses the con- 

that before many months have 

same act will have been followed 


ent ho 


expired 


| by two more European powers. r 


Mormons.—The Mormon emigration 
from Great Britain to Utah is much larger 
than is generally supposed. Nromthe New 
York Tribune we are that, during the 
period embraced between the 27th of No- 
vember 1854, and the 26th of April 1855, 
no lese than 8626 Mormons sailed from 
Great Britain for the United States. The 
Tribune gives the names of the vessels, the 
of their sailing, and the — of 

eir passengers, and says that 874 were 
landed in New York, 1450 in Philadelphia, 
and 1302 in New Orleans, from which places 
they were forwarded to Salt Lake City. Of 
the whole number, 1127 were indebted to 


the Mormon Perpetual age Fund for f 


the means of going to Utah. At present 
there are said to be nearly 1000 more of 
these emigrants ia England, waiting for the 
means of going to Utab. | 
Massacnusetrs Historical Socrery. 
—The Boston Traveller says that at the 
stated monthly meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, on the 9th inst., 
Mr. Dean presented the aga: copy of 
Bradford’s long lost history, which has just 
been received from England. It proves 
to be uncommonly rich in new matter. 


| Liberia ‘is ‘now acknowledged by the eight 


Among other things, it bas copies of the“ 


letters which were in Bradford’s letter box, 
the py part of which was lost; and it 
has full details of the families of the pil- 

ims, and of their. early transactions when 
in Holland. It will be put to press imme- 


diately, and appear as one of the series of 
the collections of the Society. 


DonaTion.—A donation of 
$3000 has just been made to Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, by Hon. Reuel Williams. 


DOMESTIC Nis WS. 


Tae Newrounpianp Enterprise. 
—We hear that the Company who are about to 
connect Newfoundland with Halifax, by a sub- 
marine telegraph, propose to furnish the for- 
eign news to the American press in anticipa- 
tion of the arrival of the steamers, for the sum 
of about $200,000 per annum, or $2000 per 
steamer, calculating that they shall anticipate 
the arrival of about one hundred steamers a 
—- The news by the steamer bound to New 

ork could be anticipated several days; and 
by that to Halifax ten or eleven hours. The 
cost of the Halifax despatch of foreign news, 
received once a fortnight, is not probably much 
under $30,000 per annum. 


Untrep Srares Banx.—The Trustees of the 
Bank of the United States will make their final 
dividend on the 28th of September, when the 
concern will cease in any shape to exist. It 
has taken fourteen years to wind up the con- 
cern. The assets realized are insufficient to 
pay the creditors of the bank, so that the loss 
to the stockholders will be total. 


Encuisa Gipsizs.— Twenty-seven English 
gipsics landed last week at New York, from 
iverpool, whence they came on board the shi 
Neptune. They consist of three families, an 

are encamped near Hoboken. 


Unrrorm ror Rartroap Conpvuctors.—The 
Conductors on the New York and Erie Rail- 
road have adopted a uniform ; it is appropriate 
and becoming, not unlike that of the New York 
Police. The buttons bear the emblem of a 
miniature locomotive, and the word ‘‘ Conduc- 
tor.” This example might, with advantage, 
be followed by Conductors on other roads. 


Emrcrants.—During the first six months of 
the present year, 5997 emigrant passengers 
have arrived at Boston from European ports. 
In the same period of last year the total was 
11,050. The emigrants are also a better kind 
than heretofore, being neatly dressed and pro- 
vided with money. Many of them proceed 
directly westward. 


Tue Crors.—These are unparalleled in the 
history of our country. Every where the fields 
and orchards are burdened with corn, wheat, 
fruits, and vegetables. The Nashville Advo- 
cate says that Tennessee will produce grain 
and grass enough this year to amply supply 
the State for two years to come. The Livings- 
ton (New York) Republican says near two- 
thirds of the wheat crop in that county has 
been secured, and adds :—Some of the farmers 
begin to think their wheat is not injured as 
much as they thought for, and it is reasonable 
to presume that when it is marketed no one 
will have grown wheat! The farmers of Erie 
county have nearly completed their wheat har- 
vest. Compared with other grains, this crop is 
small, but this = it is remarkably good in 
every respect. The hearts of the people should 
swell with gratitude to God. 


A Very Uservt Invention.—The Richmond 
(Virginia) Di speaks of a newly invented 
bedstead, which, in view of the mosquitoes that 
are to come, is one of the most useful inven- 
tions of the year. The frame of the bedstead 
contains machinery, at once simple and effec- 
tive, which being wound up, will put in opera- 
tion a fan or fans, suspended above the sleeper. 
When wound up, the machinery will move the 
fans from seven to twelve hours with rapidity, 
a at pleasure by the occupant of the 

, creating a brisk and stirring breeze, or 
ntle, soothing zephyr. The teads can 
be made at from $5 to $50. 


Ovurraces.—Advices from Omaha 
City have been received to the lst inst. The 
Sioux Indians have been committing murders 
and plundering the settlers near Fontenelle. 
General Izard has authorized General Thayer 
to raise volunteers for the defence of the fron- 
tier. A battle had been fought in the Plains 
between the Omahas and Sioux Indians, which 
resulted in the defeat of the latter. A number 
were killed and wounded, and the head chief 
of the Omahas slain. 


A Srranoe Beast.—Considerable excitement 
exists in the ancient town of Sutton in regard 
to a strange and ferocious beast which has 
been seen several times in the vicinity. It is 
said to be as large as a Newfoundland dog, 
thin in body, with very long legs, visible claws, 
and a slender pointed tail. Head like a fox, 
with a white stripe down the middle of the 
face, and another near each ear. Colour a 
yellowish brown. Hair very short and smooth. 


Rervurnep.— John Gillman, a citizen of 
Dexter, Jefferson county, New York, who had 
been one of the unfortunate “ sympathizers” in 
the Canada revolt in 1838, taken prisoner and 
sent to a British penal colony, returned to his 
family on the 26th ult., after an absence of 
seventeen years. 


Cuotera.—Cholera has broken out at Lea- 
venworth City, Kansas, and Major Armstead, 
his wife, and forty-eight others have died of it. 
It is also at Fort Riley, where it has caused 
the death of Captain Ogden, the wife of Major 
Woods, and four of her children. ‘The garri- 
son had deserted, and the chaplain is the only 
officer left in the Fort. The workmen were 
endeavouring to get at the public funds. 


Yettow Fever —The latest advices from 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Virginia, state the 
eg" to be escaping in every direction, from 
ear of the wage ever, which is increasing, 
notwithstanding the few inhabitants remain- 
ing. Several ee have died with it. 
The hotels at Richmond are overrun with the 
fugitives. About seven thousand persons, it is 
estimated, have left Portsmouth and Norfolk 
since the commencement of the epidemic (on 
the 5th of July), or upward of one-half of the 

ulation; since which time there have pro- 
abl been ninety deaths by the fever. A 
ma of cases are reported in the Na 
Yard, and on board the United States ship of 
war Pennsylvania. 

At New Orleans the deaths from fever in the 
Charity Hospital, for the week ending Satur- 
day, llth inst., were 125, mostly in the early 

of the week. The number of new cases 
was 109. It is hoped that the weather will 
produce an abatement. 


A Prospsct or Famine at Sart Laxe—Pos- 
sible Dispersion of the Mormons.—The several 
accounts have published of 
ravages of grasshoppers and crickets in Salt 
Lake Valley, point to the strong snagged 
of famine among the Mormons during the 
coming winter. pposing those accounts to 
be correct, a very large proportion of all kinds 
of crops will be cut off, and not near a * 
of any thing left to feed the inhabitants. 
this subject the Chicago Press remarks:—The 
observation of Colonel Fremont in the Salt 
Lake Valley in 1844, pag Nea these crick- 
ets and grasshoppers are likely to prove a 
chronic to the Mormons. He states 
that from time immemorial, the native Indians 
have been accustomed to them as 
of their subsistence. They make cakes of 
hoppers and crickets. They drive them 
into trenches with a hot fire at the bottom, 


where their wings and legs are burned off, and 


— 


: are roasted the fashion of the locusts 
of In view of the above facts, it is not 
vidential agency for the dispersion of the Mor- 
mons, and ibly the breaking up of the 


d possibly 
cortupt hierarchy which now sets heaven at 
defiance, and outrages the highest moral and 
religious sentiments of Christendom. If their 
crops are as badly cut off as the published ac- 


counts would in they must either dis- 
perse before winter, or starve when winter 
comes, 

Wisconsrn.—Emi to Wisconsin has 


became quite epidemic in Kentucky and South- 
ern Ohio. 
wealth and enterprise are driven away by the 


taxable property. The Kentucky emigrants 
go to Wisconsin to en 
stock raising. Migration from Kentucky to 
Wisconsin is a singular feature, but the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette says it is a reality. 
Sap lle (Virginia) Jeffereon 
ottesville (Virginia ian, icha 
8. Phillips, . Principal of the Male Ac- 
ademy in that place, was instantly killed last 
Tuesday evening, at Eastern View, the resi- 
dence of his father, in Albermarle county. 
He invited a of friends to join him in a 
hunt on Wednesday, and with that 
object in view, was cleansing his gun. Hav- 
ing drawn one charge, he seized the muzzle to 
blow into the when the hammer of the 
lock was probably caught by the fringe of the 
bed quilt, under which the butt of the gun was 
resting, and the piefe exploded, sending the 
other charge into his left eye, blowing off the 
| upper part of his head, and lodging the shot 
and a portion of the brain jn the crown of his 
hat, killing him instantly. 

Fort Pisrre.—The War Department have 


the troops, not long since ordered to garrison 
Fort Pierre, the most advanced (westerly) post 
occupied by United States troops from this 
side. It was recently purch by the gov- 


gym & Co., to be occupied in connection 
wi e proposed expedition inst the 
Sioux. we it is here, 
by the rf that the troops for this expedition 
are rapidly moving towards the Upper Mis- 
souri for concentration at the points where 
they are ordered to assemble, and from whence 
they are to commence operations.— Washing- 
ton Star. 

Cuicaco.—The Chicago Journal observes 
that the season is unusually healthy in that 
city and section of the country, and that the 
absence of oppressive heat bids fair to render 
this summer remarkable above any that have 
preceded it within the memory of that respect- 
able personage, who has been appealed to on 
the subject, “the oldest inhabitant.” There 
has been no hot weather. While this season 
has been eminently favourable for the labours 
of the harvest, and will be memorable for the 
richness and abundance of every variety of 
crops throughout the country, there have in- 
tervened but few days when the temperature 
has ranged above a medium summer heat. 


Licensine THE News-sorys—The authorities 
of Boston have licensed about sixty boys to sell 
tooth-picks, shoe-strings, &c. Each 

y has a locality nee to him, beyond 
which he cannot stray. He is obliged to wear 
a badge, with the word “licensed” upon it, 
so that he can be known to the police, who 
have orders to complain of any boys selling 
without license. In the regulation, a boy, to 
obtain a license, must have previously attended 
school for acertain period. In many cases, the 
small amount earned by these boys is the chief 
means of — of families for certain periods 
in the year. These boys are under the superin- 
tendence of an officer, who has brought forth 
order out of disorder, and abated what at one 
time threatened to be a decided nuisance. Boys 
no longer sell newspapers merely to get money 
to frequent the theatre, and to gamble in alleys 
and by-places. This appears to be a 
regulation, and we have no doubt that good 
effects will flow from it. 


Manvumission or Staves.—We learn from 
the Cincinnati Gazette of the 7th inst. that 
Mr. Nathaniel Haggatt arrived in that city on 
the 6th inst. from Tennessee, with seven slaves, 
which he immediately manumitted. 


Evrorgean Emicrants.—The New York 
bune gives a table showing that the 1655 for- 
eign emigrants who arrived at that port from 
Europe on the 2d, 3d, and 6th insts. brought 
with them in their own money $72,095, and 
adds that the great majorit of th@e people 
now go right off West, with plenty of means 
to defray their travelling expenses, and some- 
thing left to begin the world with when they 
reach their destination. 


Ontario Surp Canat.—The difficulty in the 
way of this new project appears to be that a 
survey once made of the route showed Lake 


the canal, which the Lake was relied upon to 
fill, and there is absolutely no source from 
which the canal can be fed with water after it 
is built. 

Rewovat or tHe Caritat or lowa.—The 
Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that the 
laws for the removal of the capital to Fort Des 
Moines is constitutional. The decision settles 
the matter, and Fort Des Moines is the capital 
of that great and growing State. The new 
seat of government is situated on the Des 
Moines river, about one hundred and fift 
miles above Keokuk, and in a most delightfu 
and fertile region. The river runs a distance 
of four hundred miles through the State, and 
is represented as one of tie finest in the Uni- 
ted States. 


Mecuanics ror Russia.—Mr. George Ham- 
lin, a machinist, together with aie other 
Baltimore mechanics, started last week for 
Russia, where they go to take charge of im- 
portant positions on the great Russian Rail- 
road. A half dozen other Baltimore machin- 
ists are already in England on their way out, 
and some twenty-five or thirty altogether will 
be sent out. All the Englishmen formerly 
employed in Russia have Tess compelled to 
quit their situations on account of the war, 
and their places are to be supplied, in a great 
measure, by Americans. 


Lake Trape Evrore.—We copied last 
week from the Chicago 7ribune an account of 
the arrival at that port of the barque Arabia, 
from Liverpool, which spoke of it as an instance 
of direct commerce between the two cities. 
But by the statements made subsequently in the 
Tribune, it seems that this is a distortion of 
facts. The Arabia is a barque owned in Kings- 
ton, Canada, and her cargo is entirely composed 
of lumber, brought, not from Liverpool, but 
from Kingston. She sailed from Quebec last 
summer for Liverpool. and has been coasting 
there ever since, until about forty-two days pre- 
vious to herarrival at Chicago, when she started, 
not from Liverpool, but Cork, where she was 
laden with iron not for Chicago, but for Que- 
bec. On reaching the latter place, she dis- 
charged her cargo of iron, went to Kingston, 
and took a load of Inmber for Chicago, and 
this is the whole sum and substance of the 
Arabia’s trade between Liverpool and Chicago. 


From Orecon.—By papers received by the 
last arrival from the Pacific, we learn that the 
report brought by the last preceding steamer 
from California, that a majority of the people 
of Oregon had voted in favour of a Convention 
to form a State Government, was incorrect. 
Suck was supposed to be the case at first, but 
the very large vote cast against it in Jackson 
—the most southern county in the Territory, 
bordering on California—effectually defeated 
_it for the present. The people of Jackson have 
twice defeated the proposed State organization, 
from a hope, it is said, that a new Territory 
may one day be made up of the southern coun- 
ties of Oregon and the northern counties of 
California. 


Tae Hon. Jonn Y. Mason.—We under- 
stand, says the Washington Star, that letters 
received in this city, from this tleman, by 
the last European mail which lo reached 
here, demonstrates rapid improvement in his 
health, in all respects. That he is now able 
to write as well as he ever did, his numerous 
friends in all — of the country will be 
most happy to learn. 


Governor or Kansas.—The President has 
See Wilson Shannon of Ohio, Governor 
of the Territory of Kansas, in place of John L, 
Dawson, who declined the? appointment. Mr. 

e last Congress, a supporter of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill. 


A New Geruan Cotony.—On Wednesday, 
8th inst., the propeller Queen of the Lakes took 
some fifty-five Germans from Chicago, Illinois, 
as passengers, who are part of a colony about 
to settle on the Michigan coast, opposite the 
South Manitou Island. The colony has pur- 
chased about 700 acres of land there, and the 
settlement or town is to be called North Unity. 
Six or seven hundred Germans are preparing 
to join the colony, most of them recent emi- 
grants to this country. The propeller also 
took up a pile driver, with which to construct 
a dock and breakwater at that point. 


Sap Scenz.—A gentleman from Portsmouth 
relates a sad scene witnessed there a day or 
two since. A citizen passing on his way to 
bury a relative, heard the most heart-rending 

of men and screams of a woman 


| groans pro- 
' ceeding from 4 house near by, and went in to 


From Cincinnati many persons of 
illiberal legislation of Ohio on the subject of 
in the business of 


advices of the arrival at their destination of 


ernment from the Indian Trading Company of 


Simcoe to be 800 feet lower than the level of 


disoqver the cause. He 
the corpse of a woman, and which 
down stairs they had jammed it at the tarn- 
ning. He assisted them to release the body, 
and they then deserted it, and it was some 
time he could bribe even a negro to 


Passing through the house he saw 


men with 


over the falls at Niagara, and the 
drowned. 


Nsw Yorx Ciry.—The Herald estimates 
the total population of the city of New York 
at 639,444. The returns are official from all 
the Wards but four. The total increase for 
five years is 123,890. 


Rattroap Accipent.—Mr. William D. Taft 
of Charleston, South Carolina, who impru- 
dent had his left arm out of a car window of 
a railway express train, on the road from 
Boston to Albany, on the 13th inst. had it cut 
entirely off in passing some obstacle by the 
wayside. 

Comino Howe.—The Hon. James Buchanan, 
American Ambassador at London, it is said, 
will sail from England on the 6th of October, 
for home. 


SreamBoat Casvatties.—The whole number 
of steamboats on the Western and South- 
western rivers (that is the Mississippi and 
Ohio, with their tributaries) is 600. estan 
the last six months 83 encountered casualties 
more or less serious. Twelve were destroyed 
by fire; seven damaged by ice; fifty-two sunk 
or damaged by snags; five destroyed by ex- 
—— and seven damaged by collisions. 

the above 30 were totally lost. The entire 
loss of property was $1,803,509, and the entire 
numbor of lives lost 31. 


Eatine Houses 1n New Yorx City.—Few 
persons have any adequate idea of the enor- 
mous business done by some of the down-town 
restaurants, and the amount of provisions con- 
sequently consumed in them. It is safe to es- 
timate that there are ten establishments of 
this character in the lower Wards, which feed, 
on an average, 1000 aang each, daily. Pet- 
tit & Crooks’ supplies about 2000 persons 
daily, and G. W. Brown’s about as many. The 
following shows the principal articles of food 
devou in Pettit & Crooks’ establishment in 
a single month (July):—11,842 pounds of 
meat, 1485 pounds of fish, 158 nf en of po- 
tatoes, 2760 loaves of bread, 6472 quarts of 
milk, 2959 pounds of sugar, 1336 pounds of 
butter.—Journal of Commerce. 


FORKIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Lebanon brings London papers 
to the 31st of July. 
Ex-President Fillmore visited the birth- 
lace of Burns on the 19th of July, and em- 
Parked for Belfast in the evening. a 
A distinguished Polander, named Count Za- 
moyski, had arrived in London, having been 
invited thither by theGovernment. It is sup- 
sed the visit has some reference to the af- 
airs of Poland, now under discussion in Min- 
isterial circles. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The proceedings in Parliament have been 
without interest. Both Houses would adjourn 
about the 16th of August. In the House of 
Commons, on Friday night, July 27th, Sir J. 
Walsh asked as to the truth of the rumour that 
Omar Pacha had returned to Constantinople, 
and was about to tender his resignation. Lord 
Palmerston replied that Omar Pacha had re- 
turned to Constantinople to hold consultation 
with his government on military matters. It 
was not true that he had any intention of re- 
signing, and he (Lord Palmerston) hoped he 
would long continue to hold his command. 

The war tax begins to make itself felt in 
England. A writer in the Jimes demands 
that domestic servants, who are now entirely 
exempt, be made to contribute their proportion 
to the expenses of the war. He urges that 
while they are less affected by the increased 
cost of living than any other class in the com- 
munity, there is no reason why they should be 
relieved from contributing their share to the 
support of the State. 

‘uneral of Lord Raglan.—The Caradoc 
steamer, which had been so long and anxiously 
looked for, arrived at Bristol, on Tuesday 
morning, July 24, bringing the corpse and 

rsonal staff of the late Field Marshal, Lord 

glan. An official notice by the Mayor was 
posted in the Council-house, Guildhall, ‘and 
other public buildings, announcing that the 
disembarkation of the body and funeral pro- 
cession would take place next morning. A 
notice by the water-bailiff was also issued, 
ordering the removal of all impediments from 
the floating harbour, so as to facilitate the 
assage of the naval part of the procession. 
he morning was ushered in by the firing, 
from many points of the city, of the dismal 
minute-gun, and the melancholy chiming of 
the muffled bells. The bod of the deceased 
hero was transhipped from the Caradoc to the 
Star as early as six o’clock in the morning, 
and was placed on a bier covered with blac 
cloth and crape, and surmounted by a catafal- 
que of the same materials, on the deck of that 
vessel. At alittle before eleven o’clock the 
mourners boarded the Star. 

At eleven o’clock the Star commenced slowly 
steaming up the fluat, attended by a guard of 
honour of about fifty boats, all uniformly 
manned—the different vessels anchored in her 
course, firing minute guns. The procession in 
this manner having come up to the quay-head, 
near Prince street Bridge, the disembarkation 
took place at about twelve o’clock. The coffin 
having been placed in the hearse, the funeral 
part of the procession was formed, and pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by the military, to Princes 
street. Upon its arriving at the end of the 
lower avenue to Queen-square, the Mayor and 
corporation, and other bodies joined, and the 
procession then proceeded to the Fishponds, 
where the funeral procession terminated, and 
the hearse, attended only by the mourning 
coaches, proceeded to Badington. There the 
body of the late Lord Raglan will be interred 
this day (Thursday) at two o’clock, in strict 
— the immediate relatives of the deceased 

ing alone present to witness the ceremony. 


FRANCE. 


Queen Victoria was expected in Paris on the 
17th of August. She would make her entrance 
by the Strasburg railway and the Boulevard de 
Strasburg, arrangements having been made to 
allow the train to from the Northern to 
the Strasburg line, as the more eligible en- 
trance. The widow of Napoleon the First’s 
brother Lucien (the Princess Alexandrine Lau- 
rence de Blescamp,) has just died, aged 77. 
A French steamer had been sent to Malta for 
troops to aid the Bey of Tripoli. The insur- 
rection in that province had assumed a serious 
aspect. Two thousand Turks had been defeat- 
ed by the insurgent Arabs. 

A party of negroes, dressed in the newest 
style of Parisian fashion, are now visiting 
Paris. They are attaches of the Court of the 
Emperor Souloque. Among them are General 
Count Eloa, Senator and Grand Chancellor of 
the Empire; Viscount Eloa, his son; Baron 
Simon, and the Count de Val. 


SPAIN. 


Cholera is spreading desolation and dismay 
through the fertile provinces of Navarre, Ar- 

on and Andalusia. In other districts the 
pobile health is not affected. The difficulty 
with Rome continues. Advices from Barce- 
lona speak of the ruinous effects of the insur- 
rection. Many of the influential manufac- 
turers and opulent individuals had left, or 
were preparing to leave that city; 500,000,- 
000 reals had been withdrawn from circula- 
tion; and thousands of the working population 
had been reduced to hopeless beggary 


ITALY. 


The condition of Italy is extremely unsatis- 
factory. Rumours of plots and conspisacies 

srs» the whole peninsula. Cholera is viru- 
lent in Lombardy. In Naples numerous arrests 
of officers of the army have been made, 
Government is at present suspiciously kind to 
the lazzaroni. The proposed Italian league 
between Naples, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 
and Austria, as representing Lombardy, for 
mutual aid, has been checkmated by the inter- 
position of the Western Powers. ; 

Destruction of Chamouni by Fire.—On Fri- 
day morning, of July, at three o’clock, a 
fire broke out in the Hotel d’ Angleterre, and 
despite every exertion, 22 houses had been 
consumed. e Hotels d’Agleterre, de Lon- 
dres, and de la Couronne are burnt down, be- 
sides 19 houses belonging to the poorer inhabi- 
tants. Chamouni is in Sardinia, bet sixty 
and seventy miles from Geneva, and is the spot 
from which travellers view Mont Blanc. There 
are several hotels, and the inhabitants are gen- 
erally guides, and the families of those w 
have died in that service. They are bound te 
gether as one family, and have a fund, cre- 
ated by monthly subscription, to aid those who 


may have lost the head of the family, or who 
have become aged or disabled. 


RUSSIA. 


An Imperial ukase forbids Jews to hase 
lands or settle aa cultaralists in Nibe Gor- 


tion im Poland are to be dissolved, and the ad- 
ministration will be henceforth directed from 
St. Petersburg. Polish political offenders are 
to be tried by martial law. 

FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


There is a total absence of any news of im- 
portance from the seat of war. It was cur- 
rently gem that General Simpson had 
given in his resignation, and only retained 
command until the appointment of a successor. 
The French steadily _ forward their ap- 
proaches towards the Malakoff, which the Rus- 
sians were further fortifying. The Turkish, 
Sardinian, French, English, and Russian forces 
in the field, remained as at last advices. Pre- 
parations continue for a campaign on the Dan- 
ube, and fora maritime expedition—destina- 
tion secret. 

Operations in the Sea of Azoff and in the 
Baltic have been unimportant. The Russians 
in Asia are encam near Kars, but have not 
yet invested the city. A letter from Odessa, 
of the 14th, in a Vienna paper, announces the 
death of Todtleben, the engineer who is re- 
ported to have hitherto conducted the defence 
of Sebastopol, and says:—‘‘ Since the death of 
General Todtleben it is General Meluikoff who 
. charged with the internal defence of the 
place.” 


FROM MEXICO. 


News from the city of Mexico to the 5th 
inst., say that affairs at the capitol were in a 
sorrowful condition. A great conspiracy had 
been discovered, and the arrests of suspected 
persons numbered sixty daily. Several priests 
in one of the convents were among the num- 
ber. Zapatian el Grande is said to have fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents, and the 

ison, four hundred strong, deserted and 
joined Alvarez. Guanajuato is said to have been 
taken by the rebels. General Blanco had gone 
out to fight the rebel forces under Commonfort, 
and intelligence of a battle was daily expected. 
The rebels are said to have captured a con- 
ducta with $1,500,000, and forty of the troops 
escorting it were killed, and three hundred 
joined the rebels. A band of the rebels has 
n destroyed near Morelia, and another body 

of them has been routed in Zamella. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday, 8th inst., by the Rev. A. B. Clark, 
Mr. Witttam Leamer of Hollidaysburgh, Penasy!- 
vania, to Mies Maay McCoarmicx of Altoona, 
Penney! vania. 

At Cranberry, New Jersey, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Ist inst., by the Rev. Joseph W. Blythe, Mr. 
Epwis R. Bower of Strasburgh, Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Sanan E. Tartor of Cranberr 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on Tuesday, 7th inst., in Philadelphia, | 


FRANK, son of RICHARD C. and E. MATILDA 
DE ARMOND, aged three months. 


Died, after a protracted illness, in Danville, Ken- 
tucky, at the residence of her brother, Rev. John C. 
Young, D. D., President of Centre College, Mrs. M. 
ST. CLAIR C. LIND, widow of the Rev. John Lind, 
deceased, of Hagerstown, Maryland. ‘ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Died, suddenly, in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
on the 27th ult., ADAM NYE, infant son of Dr. E. 
NYE and M. A. PARKS HUTCHISON of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Died, at Tulip, Dallas county, Arkansas, on the 
19th ult., of whooping-cough, after several days of 
great bodily suffering, CANDACE TAYLOR, infant 
daughter of Captain L. D. and E. D. LIPSCOMB, 
aged about 3 months. 

**?Tis but the voice that Jesus sends, 
To call them to his arms.”’ 


Died, in Columbia, Tennessee, on the 12th ult, 
Mrs. MARIA A. ARMSTRONG, wife of Elias J. 
Armstrong, Esq., after an illness of ten days. The 
deceased was a consistent member of the Presby- 
terian Charch. As truly as of any other, it could 
be said of her, she was a Christian; and as such 
lived to enjoy the love of all who knew her. The 
entire and large circle of relatives and friends feel 
that they have been deprived of a very dear object 
of affection by this bereavement. But none can feel 
this affliction as do her husband, her aged mother, 
and an only daughter—Mrs. A. W. Putnam of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. She has passed away from all 
these endearments, and the sweetness of her 
home of flowers’? on earth, to the Paradise of 
God. The memory of the just is blessed.—Commu- 
nicated. 


Died, at the Columbia House, Cape Island, Cape 
May, New Jersey, on the 28th ult., after an illness 
of four days, Miss ANNA MARIA PORTER of 
Easton, Pennsylvania. The deceased was the third 
daughter of the Hon. James M. Porter of Easton, a 
young lady highly educated, and essed in an 
eminent degree of the talents which characterize 
her family. She was graceful in person, gentile and 
feminine in her manners, rendering her perfectly 
affable in her intercourse with society; yet firm of 
purpose, in never sacrificing the right to the expe- 
dient. Noone could have been more endeared to 
her family and a large circle of friends than she 
was. One of her leading characteristics was an 
entirely unselfishness of disposition, which always 
Jed her to prefer the feelings, comforts, and conve- 
nience of others to her own. She wasa most affec- 
tionate and dutiful child, and a loving and lovely 
sister. She was perfectly conscious to the last, and 
aware of her approaching dissolution. Having been 
a careful reader of the Scriptures, and the recipient 
of a sound Christian education, she died with se- 
renity and calmness, trusting in the efficiency of 
her Saviour’s atonement. Though absent from home 
when attacked by disease, she was privileged to 
have both her parents, a brother, and two sisters 
with herin her last moments. Her loss has left a 
void in the family circle, and in the society of her 
native place, not easily filled.—Communicated. 

Died, on Thursday morning, the 9th inst., of 
apoplezy, Mr. FRAZER KINSLEY WORK, in the 
64th year of hisage. Mr. Work had made a profes- 
sion of religion for forty-six years. He first joined 
the Pine street church, under the late Dr. 4. Alexan- 
der, but for the last eighteen years had been a mem- 
ber of the Scots church, of which Dr. Macklin is 

astor. On the morning of his death he rose early, 
in his usual health and spirits, and seated himself 
on the sofa, waiting for the breakfast hour. Not 
long after he was found sitting up, apparently 
asleep; but it was the sleep of death. Calmly, 
quietly, without muscular movement, the spirit 
ery the groans, and dying strife,’? which so often 
ad forsaken its tenement, thus escaping ‘‘ the 
characterize the last moments even of God’s dear 
children. His humility, faith, delight in God’s word 
and worship, zeal for God’s glory, and tender sym- 
athy for his afflicted people, gave the most satis- 
actory evidence that he was a child of God, and 
has gone to be with the Lord. His presence will be 
missed in the sanctuary, the Sabbath-school, the 
weekly lecture, and the prayer-meeting, where it 
was his delight to be found. E. 

Died, at the residence of her son-in-law, Dr. M. 
B. Taylor, in Charlotte, North Carolina, on the 26th 
ult., Mrs. TIRZAH B. SPRINGS, in the 57th year 
of her age. In the decease of this intelligent and 
eminently devoted Christian, numerous friends and 
relatives have sustained a loss which can neither 
be fully described nor repaired. She was for many 
years an active and zealous member of the Presby- 
terian Church in this town. Of her unfeigned piety 
she afforded unquestionable evidence in the meek- 
ness and resignation with which she endured phy- 
sical sufferings for a series of months. At different 
interviews the writer listened with delight to her 
expressions of affectionate confidence in the Re- 
deemer. Repeatedly she declared that she had no 
desire to trust in another. The offices of Christ as 
Mediator, were to her sweet themes of meditation, 
and the objects of an intelligent, lively, and appro- 
se faith. Although her spirit was longer than 
s common in passing away from earth, yet with a 
settled faith and a clear and unrvuffied mind, she 
was prepared and willing to say, My Master’s time 
is my mine. In the family and social circle she 
was a model of kindness, cheerfulness, and unosten- 
tatious hospitality ; and, as may be reasonably in- 
ferred, her own children and her acquaintances 
were warmly attached to her. She was unusually 
charitable in spirit, and liberal in contributing to 
benevolent objects. ing her wealth as the 
gift of heaven, and herself as the steward, she used 
it for the relief of the indigent and suffering, and 
for the extension of the blessings of the gospel. 
Thus did she make celestial friends, who have re- 
ceived her to everlasting habitations. She set a 
high value on prayer, the Bible, and the divine or- 
dinances. She prayed much in the closet, and de- 
voted mach time to self-examination and se! f-com- 
munioa. | Her pew in the sanctuary was never va- 
cant when the state of her health permitted her to 
be there. None could have been more punctual 
and attentive. She could retain and carry with her 
all the tender and solemn words of her pastor, who 
is now nomore. She loved her Church, and all its 
doctrines and forms of worship. She was a true 
Presbyterian. Her life and example will be long 
remembered and quoted, to prove that there is a 
reality in faith, and a power in the gospel and spirt 
of Christ, which cannot be produced by intellectual 
education, nor illustrated by the devotees of human 
philosophy. Let the bereaved family, therefore, re- 
member that their loss is her everiasting gain; and 
whilst it is our prayer that the Lord may bind up 
the wounds his own hand has made, we would in- 
spire them with the cheering hope of being re- 
united where they will never endure the pain of 
another separation. 

Though ali earthly ties are riven, 
Let thy spirit not despair ; 
Raise thy downcast eyes to heaven, 
And behold thy treasure there. oe 

Died, in West county, Ohio, on 
the Istinet., Mrs. ISABELLA ANNAH GLOVER, 
ia the 39th year of her She was the daughter 
of Thomas Pena Miller, formerly of Erie, Peansyl- 
vania, near which she was born, in November 1816. 
While attending school in Cincinnati during the 
year 1828, she was awakened to a sense of her con- 
dition before God, and of her need of a Saviour, at 
the time of the revival which occurred in the First 
Presbyterian Charch, with which she soon after con- 
nected hereeif, Upoa going home she was deprived 
of the stated ministrauoas of God’s 
there being ne Presbyterian Church in West Libert 
at that time—so strong was her confidence in and 
preference for the palit and doctrines of the Pres- 
byterien Church, that sti@ could feel ac home in no 
aher. In 1834, she was married to Joba 
M. Glover. continued, with unwavering confi. 


above Chestnut, Philadel 


dence ip the promises of God, to thathe would 

make the way clear to establish the Charéh of her 

choice, and finally, in September 1842, she began | 
to realize an answer to her prayers. At that time 
Mrs. Glover, together with diteen others, were or- 
ganized into @ church, which, by the blessing of 
the Great Head of the Church, was made a nucleus 
around which have been gathered many precious 
eouls, as lively stones in the Master’s temple; and 

among these are her husband and children. Al- 
ways a decided and active Christian, her influence 
was felt while she lived; and though dead, she yet 
speaketh, for she lives ta the ‘ang GI her children, 
and in the hearts of many who, tn hours of deep 
affliction, experienced her sympathy and aid. Her 
disease was consumption. For about fourteen years 
she had been suffering more or less from a 

chial affection, whdn, in the fall of 1854, she fell 
into a rapid decline; since which time she felt the 
importance of putting ber se in order. The 
writer of this was with her much of the time during 
the laat days of her illness, and can bear testimony 
to her unewerving confidence in the promises of 
the gospel. It delighted her to repeat, “* The Lord 
is my shepherd; I shall not want.” She was re- 
markable for her faith, and her most decided pre- 
ference for Calvinistic doctrine—'‘ the doctrine of 
the Bible,” as she often said. She had no desire 
to live but to do good, as God had given her oppor- 
tunity. She suffered much the day before the spirit 
took its flight, for even then death had laid his icy 
finger upon her; yet she was rational, and could 
lift her voice in prayer to God. ‘* Come, Lord Je- 
sus, come quickly. O! wecannot pray tov much,”’ 
said she. About her last request was to hear sung 
the twenty-third Psalm, and “* Amazing grace! how 
sweet the sound,” and then that she “ might fall 


asleep in Jesus.”” A merciful God granted her re- - 


quest, for at half&past one o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, without a struggle, the spirit parted from 
the clay, and was borne by angels to the bosom of 
her God, and our God. Her partner and children 
mourn, but not as those who have no hope, for 
** Blessed are the dead who die in the —e . 


Died, at Williams College, Mass., on the 9th 
ult., CHESTER BUTLER, son of Joho L. Butler, 
Esq., of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. He arose on 
the morning of his death in the fullness of apparent 
health, buoyant with hope, and rejoicing in the 
beauties of nature around that lovely and retired 
spot. After public prayer in the chapel and early 
recitation, he proposed a walk to a youthful friend, 
who was anticipating a return with him to his loved 
valley, to spend a shortly approaching vacation. 
No thought to sadden, no warning to alarm, strong 
in body, earnest in hope, he remarked how well he 


felt. ‘*Vanity of vanities,’ says the preacher, * all |, 


is vanity.” In three short hours afterwards he was 
suddenly stricken with death; but, blessed be God, 
swift as the summons came, powerful as was the 
blow that laid him prostrate, we have every reason 
to hope he was not unprepared. Young as he was, 
he bad a few months before openly and De 
proclaimed himself on the side of the Lord. The 
short experience of his religious life had proved 
him a faithful and true soldier; in the triale and 
temptations of his young life, he had found the 
promise true, that God’s grace would be sufficient 
for him. He died of apoplery, in the eighteenth 
ear of his age. Remarkable providence! Death 
oves a shining mark, and here he has found it; but 
let others of the young, equally in danger, remem- 


’ ber ** the thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
’ brought from 
attended by a committee of his, in life, youthful 


The body of thie excellent young man was 
the place of his collegiate sojourn, 


companions, and, in his native village burial-ground, 
was committed to the dust. The high estimation in 
which he was held, the deep grief of his associates, 
are expressed in their published resolutions. The 
writer of this notice feels that it was a privilege to 
have heard at the place where death found him, 
from the words of the eminent Principal of the Col- 
lege, of other estimable friends of the deceased, of 
many, very many of his late affectionate and weep- 
ing fellow-students, the one unbrok€n tribute of 
love’s praise and admiration; the saddened counte- 
nances too, of all gave undoubted evidence of the 
truth of their opinions. Cc. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
Board of the New York City Tract Society will 
hold a regular monthly meeting at No. 39 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, on Monday even- 
ing next, the 20th inst., at eight o’clock, when all 
the members are requested to be present. 

Isaac Oacnaap, Secretary. 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. Benjamin Short of Cambridge, Washington 
county, New York, will preach in Westminster 
Church, Twenty-Second street, between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
19th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and at 
four o’clock, P. M. 


RUTGER’S STREET CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
—The Rutger’s street Church is open through the 
month of August. Services at half-past ten o’clock, 
A. M., and four o’clock, P. M., by the pastor, Rev. 
J. M. Krebs, D. D. 


FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW YORK.—The Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
Avenue, corner of Nineteenth street, New York, 
(Dr. Alexander’s), being closed for repairs, the con- 

regation, until further notice, will worship in their 
ission chapel, in Seventh Avenue, near Eigh- 
teenth street. Hours of service on the Sabbath, 
half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and four o’clock, P.M. 

PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Susque- 
hanna will be held at Burlington, Pennsylvania, 
on the last Tuesday of August, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. 

Sessions are called upon to send up their records 
for inspection. Ju.ius Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The Pres 
bytery of Lexington will meet in Harrisonburgh, on 
Wednesday, August 22d, at half past seven o’clock, 
P. M. 


Witiram Browns, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winchester will meet in Salem on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th day of September, at three o’clock, 
P. M. J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOW LEDG MENT.—The pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania, . 
tenders his sincere thanks to the ladies of his con- 
gregation, for the generous gilt of a port monnaie 
well filled with gold, “‘ to defray the expenses of-a 
tour for recreation of the health of himself and 
lady.”? God bless them for this delicate and liberal 
testimonial of confidence and affection for their 
minister. 


USIC TEACHER.—SITUATION WANTED— 
By a young lady who has been successfully 
enga in giving instruction on the Piano, and in 
Vocal Music. A situation in an institution, or as a 
family Teacher, is desired. All the usual branches 
of a thorough English education can be taught if 
wished. The South would be preferred. Satisfac- 
tory testimonials of requisite qualifications will be 
given. Address Dra. C. SMITH, 
aug 18—3t"* Bethany, Genesee county, New York. 


WANTED.—A widow lady desires a 

situation as Vice-Principal, or first Teacher, in 
a Boarding-school in the South. Her daughter, who 
is competent to give instruction in Music and 
French, desires a situation as Governess. Satisfac- 
tory references will be given and required. Ad- 
dress “M. E. 


(care of Francis Lyle, Esq.), 
aug 18—3t 


Bridgeport, Pennsy/ vania, 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH WANTED.—A lady, 
qualified to give instruction in the higher 
branches of English, and also to teach the piano, in 
a private family. Address <A. K.”* 
Box 47 pest office, Cumberland, Maryland. 
aug 18—3t 


lady wants a situation, either as 
Governess in some private family, or Teach- 
er in an established School. The best of refer- 
ences can be given. For further particulars, ad- 
dress 
aug 18—tf 


MHERST FEMALE SEMINARY — Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia.—Jouws FP. Houston, A. M., 
Principal.—Located in the most salubrious and ac- 
cessible of the rural districts of the city, this Semi- 
nary combines all the advantages to be derived from 
both city and country, and possesses ample facilities 
for the fall and harmonious development of all the 
faculties of pupils, whether physical, intellectual, 
or moral. The Winter Session will commence on 
the first Wednesday in November. For circulars, 
&c., apply to the Principal at Chestnut Hill, or to 
H. H. Houston, Esq., Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, 
Thirteenth and Market streets, Philadelphia. 
Rereeexces—Revs. Jos. H. Jones, D. D., Thos. 
Brainerd, D. D., Benj. J. Wallace, John W. Patton, 
Hon. Charles Gilpin, Ex-Mayor, Professor Charles 
B. Trego, Dr. Washington L. Atiee, Messrs. Wm. A. 
Porter, Esq., John C. Farr, Esq., Stephen Colwell, 
Esq., Ambrose White, Esq., Philadelphia. Rev. 
Roger Owen, Joha M. Hildeburn, Chestnut Hill, 
aug 18-—6t 


ELIGIOUS BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LINDSAY 
& BLAKISTON, No. 25 South Sizth street, 

ia. 
the Sainted Dead. I1th 

Harbaagh’s Heavenly Recognition of Friends. 
9th edition. 

Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home. 5th edition. 

Harbaugh’s Future Life. Including the above 
3 vols. 

Krummacher’s Parables. Ilustrated. 

Kurtz’s Manual of Sacred History. 2d edition. 

Anspach’s Memory of the Dead. 3d edition. 

Stork’s Children of the New Testament. 4th 
edition. 

Smucker’s Lutheran Manual. 

Weld’s Dictioaary of Sacred Poetical Quotations. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Apocalypse. Two 
volumes. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel. 

Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia Minor. 

Cumming’s Family Prayers. 2 vols. 

Cumming’s Signs of the Times. 

Cumming’s Misor Works. 3 vols, 

Ledderbose’s Life of Melaacthoa. 

The Life of Martina Luther. Illustrated, 

The Christian’s Daily Delight. I)lustrated. 

Harbaugh’s Birds of the Bible. Illustrated. 

The Women of the Scriptures. New edition. U- 
lustrated. 


Newark, Delaware. 


Harbaugh’s Heaven, or 


edition. 


GILT EDGED BIBLE FOR THIRTY-EIGHT 
CENTS.—The Subscribers have 
over fifty cases of —— Bibles, comprising 
than twenty th copies, in every size, 
style of binding and price, ranging from 
cents to seventy-five dol/ars. 

We give below a list of a few of our cheapest 
styles of binding, and would invite the attention of 
every one to our large and unrivalled stock, form- 
ing the most complete and extensive collection of 
cheap and costly Bibles, to be found in any sing'e 
establishment in the world, embracing more than 
five hundred different varieties of binding. 


3000 Bibles Arabeaque with gilt edges, 38 ota. ench. 
1000“ and clasp, 50 cts. each. 
1000 “ French Mrrocco, gilt edges, 75 ots. each. 
To « “and clasp, $1.26 each. 

gilt sides, edges clasp, cach. 
500 “ = Fine Turkey, gilt edges, 1.26 each. 
edges and clasp, 75 each. 


The Psalms of David in metre may be had buand 
=p with any of the above styles at the same prices. 
KF A copy will be sent by mail free of postage 
oe ey the retail price, either in money or 
mpe. 
ILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
aug 18—3t 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY—Ne. 
461 Race street, above Thirteenth, Philadel- 
phia.—W. M. Rics, A. M., Principal.—The 
teenth annual session of this Instijution wil) 
mence on Monday, the 3d day of September next, 
in the new and convenient rooms prepared for its 
accommodation. 

The course of study ie extensive, embracing all 
the branches necessary to prepare the pupil fur ac- 
tive business pursuits, or for admission into aay of 
our Colleges. 

The method of instruction adopted is the result 
of much successful experience, and is intended to 
impart a thorough and critical knowledge Of the va- 
rious studies pursued. 

Circulars may be obtained by application at the 
Academy. 

Reference is made to the following gentiemen, 
who have had pupils connected with the Institution, 
viz :—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev. John Lud- 
low, D. D., Hon. Joseph Allison, Francis N. Buck, 
Robert 8. Clark, Robert Cornelius. John V. Cowell, 
Samuel H. Perkins, Esys., Hon. J. Randolph Clay, 


PRESBYTERIAN HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 

—A collection of Favourite Psalms and Hymns, 
and good, old, familiar Tunes, designed fur Congre- 
gational Singing in Public Worship, and for Social 
Meetings. Just published by E. Darrow & Bro- 
tHeR, Rochester, New York, Church Music, with 
selections for the ordinary occasions of Public and 
Social Worship, from the Psalme and Hymne of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

This work is so arranged that it can be used to 
advantage, either alone by itsell, or in connection 
with the General Assembly’s Hymn Book. Single 
copies for examination, wil! be sent, poxt-paid, te 
any address within 3000 miles, on the receipt of 36 
cents in postage stamps. 

Price by the dozen, $4.50; single, 50 cents. 
aug 18—4t 


EWTOWN ACADEMY—E. Principal, 
—The next Session of this [nstitution will com- 
mence on Monday, September 3, 1855, and end on 
the last Wednesday in March, 1856. There will be 
a recess of one week previous to January Ist. The 
charges for board, washing, care, and tuition in the 
English classes, for the session of seven months, 
will be $105 for males, and $98 for females. Music, 
with use of instrument, $4 per month. Circulars, 
containing particular information, can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal at Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. aug 18—3 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PENN- 

L SYLVANIA.—The first Term of the ensuing 

ollege year in this Insticution will open on Thure- 
day the 6th day of September next. 

The Faculty, as constituted by the Trustees, will 
be as follows, vis:—Rev. D. V. McLean, D. D., 
President. James H. Coffin, A. M,, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Rev. Joseph 
Alden, D. D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy. Rev. William C. Cattell, Professor of 
Latin and Greek Languages. Rev. Alonzo Linn, 
Adjunct Professom of Mathematics. Frail Green, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History. 
, Tutor in Greek and Mathematics, 
Tutur in Latin and Mathematics. 

The number of students connected with the Col- 
lege the lust year was over one hundred, and its 
prospects were never brighter than at present. 

Students who propose entering, should be present 
the day before the opening, that they may be exam- 
ined, and have a chance fora choice of rooms. The 
price of board varies from $1.40 to $2.50. There 
are two daily trains of cars from Philadel phia—one 
at seven o’clock, A. M., the other at four o’clock, 
P. M.; and three from New York—eight o’clock, 
A. M., one o’clock, P. M., and four o’clock, P. M. 

aug 18—3t 


HE FRENCH COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 
Proresson E. D. Saunpers, President.— 
The Directors of this new Institute, corner of 
Market and William streets, Philadelphia, to go 
into operation the 3d of September, 1805, are Chief 
Justice Lewis; the Hon. J.W. Ashmead, late United 
States District Attorney; N. B. Browne, Senator; 
Thomas Allibone, President of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania; Messrs. E. Burnett, W. Goddard, G. 
een, J. 8. Keen, 8. Newell, H. Wesendonck, Wil- 
liam Morehead, J. Cook, William Goodrich, Wash- 
ington Butcher; G. G. Westcott, United States Ap- 
praiser; Messrs. Thompson and Foster, President 
and Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; Drs. Bicknell, Huston, and Tyler; Rev. 
Messrs. Levy, Ewing, and Goddard, and the Rev. 
Dr. Newton; all of whom have sons or wards en- 
tered as pupils. 

Such gentlemen as Directors, with the best inter- 
ests of their own children at stake, inspire confi- 
dence. Consequently the late patrons of Professor 
Saunders, almost to an individual, have already cor- 
dially entered their sons and wards in this new In- 
stitute, over which he will preside, and in which the 
French will be the language of ordinary intercourse. 

The vast increase of travel, destined soon to be- 
come far greater, makes it desirable that more of 
our youth should be able to speak the French lan- 
guage. The earlier in life this ability is acquired, 
the more perfect does it become. 

By the usual hour-a-day system, accompanied 
with writing and memorizing, a pupil may slowly 
learn to read French, but not to speak the janguage, 
or even to understand it when spoken. By the 
course pursued in this Institute, a youth can soon 
be admirably prepared to accompany a friend to Eu- 
rope, at a period of life when the expense is small, 
observation acute, and temptations few; and, i 
need he, to act as an interpreter, not only in France, 
but in every part of the Continent, as the French 
language is so generally known. F 

To the large and pleasant Gymnasium, in which 
the English will not be spoken, all who speak 
French—and particularly Frenchmen—and ali who 
wish to learn the language, are cordially invited, 
without the payment of any fee. ; 

The Library in the centre of the Grove, contain- 
ing more than two thousand volumes of choice lit- 
erature, is open several hours every day. Every 
student may avail himeelf of the privilege of read- 
ing any of these books, 


Heattu.—Respecting the advantages derived 
from frequent exercise on the lawn, with all its ar- 
rangements for frolic and fun—French adding to 
the amusement—the Institute has obtained leave to 
refer to Dr. Caspar Morris, whose ward, the son of 
the late Rev. Mr. Fowls, has now been with Pro- 
fessor Saunders for two years. 


Sarety.—No pupil of Professor Saunders, a 
the hundreds committed to his care in Virginia an 
Philadelphia, ever met with a rerious accident. 
There is no lack of parental, preventive watchful- 
ness. As soon as a youth at his studies is observed 
to be the least indisposed, he is sent oat into the open 
air, or to a quiet chamber, pleasantly fitted ap, as 
the case may require. 

Such kind attentions uniformly shown, secure,— 
at least promote, these three things—happinéss, 
health, and affection. a 

There wil! be monthly public examinations of the 
pupils, in all the ordinary branches of an English 
education, in the Mathematics, Latin, and Greek, 
accompanied with exercises in Composition, Coa- 
versation, and Declamation, in both French and 
English. All answers are to be given in either Jan- 
guage, as requested by the examiner. On these oc- 
casions the public will judge whether the English, 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, are neglected, or 
whether proficiency in one important branch of 
learning does not stimulate the pupil to make pro- 
gress in others, with increased mental discipline. 

The first and second divisions will stands such aa 
examination in Geography, and converse in French, 
on the 15th of September, commencing at two 
o’clock. All persons wishing to know more of 
system that saves the fragments of time, and makes 
the learning of an elegant language the source of 
much amusement in the a of recreation in the 
open air, are especially invited. . 

it has been ascertained that an 
ordinary youth, or even a youth that may have beea 
regarded as averse to learning, will acquire an abili- 
ty to read, write, and speak the French language 
very well in a single year. ; 

A part of the system is to have three intelligent 
pupils, who are natives of France. , 

All the above named advantages—believed to be 
very extraordinary—may be obtained for Gifty dollars 
a session of five months, and at the distance of « 
moderate walk from the centre of Philadelphia. 
Payments in advance. 

nibusses—from Chestnat aod Market streets— 
come to the Institute at intervals of a few minutes. 
Pupils spend the entire day at the Seminary. 
here are very few vacancies at the present 

The foliowing editorial is taken from the Sun of 
the 7th inst. 

** The French The Philadel- 
phia Institute, under the judicious super- 
vision of Professor Saunders, has acquired & repa- 
tation equal to that of aay other Seminary in the 
country. The grounds attached to the school occe- 
py two acres, in agtate of nature, with magnificent 

roves, and the location ie every thing that could 

desired. The Professor now proposes to estab- 
lish a French Collegiate Inetitate, with a board of 
twenty-four Directors, the entire exercises of which 
will be condected in that language, which je « pase- 
port almost through the entire world. A French 
ymnasium, covering more than half an acre, will 
Sevelope the physical constitation. The gentle 
mea who bave consented to serve as Directors, are 
citszeas of the highest standing, who have entrusted 
their children to the care of the Professor, and 
know his ability to communicate information to his 
ile. We feel every confidence that the 
Collegiate Institute will succeed admirabip, sad 
advise our frieads to call on Professor Saunders, 
and learn his plans more in detail than our limits 
will us ive.”” 

For further tien, address u. 

Paoressonr E. D. SAUNDERS, 

Oak Hall, Market and William ots., Philadelphia. 

aug 18—lt 


‘Although the church was insured 
uy. Da. | 9,000 france, the insurance company 
pele | to make good the demage, because ry 
Dr. the was in the naiié ‘of the Mayor, eight mew in one room, all down wi that the local boards of adwinistra- 
Figs rage xy alkgrmeo aad, the. layor, was not consulted in the fever, lying about on the floor, and in their 
herd from’ were | ....PRoposaL 00. THE Jews.—It is reported Comrades 
ADO: that Professor : Petavel of Neufchatel bas The gentleman who witnessed this had 
was f letter to the Jews of France, himself buried nine of his own relatives. 
bordscing olland, and Germany, NiaGara.—On Sunday, 12th inst.,. a small | 
be held at Paris this month. He asks them | 
| to take into consideration the points in : 
which Christians and Jews agree, and those 
in which they differ, with a view to union 
between them. | | 
United States Minister tu Peru. aug 
mons have way to Hungary isa 
question still to be settled, though sure to 
Pants Wortp’s Farr.—The centre of 
attraction in the Paris Exposition, at ee 
sent, is the case containing the crown dia- 
monds ; bat the collection is: not yet com- | 
| plete. In 1882 these jewels were valued | 
at twenty-three million frances, The finest | 
of the crown jewels is the diamond known 
Scenes in the Life of the Saviour. New edition. 
; A General Assortment of Theologica! and Reli- 
| gious books, for sale at low prices. 
| LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, | 
Publishers aod Booksellers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
| aug 18—+ef 


UBLICATIONS.” / 


cal questionte thie title might saggest. That point 
is not ‘The euthor “tubes ' it fur: granted 


valuable instruction for the young. The ob- 
of 


ofeach, .day’a..creation ere familiarly ex- 

Mastrated -by numerous cots und en- 
egravings steel plates re 
‘ day'é Of creation, 


ed. with much fayour in England, 


been 
having passed through ten editions. 


A Voices Tat Provs Dean of tree -Menrest 
Paopsssids; or, Memoirs of Eminent Physicnas 
‘who have fallen Asleep Jesus; with'a Pre- 
Timidary Diesertation on the Oross, as the to 


“alt Knowledge, By Henty J. Brown, A. M., 

er M.D. Philadelphia, 1858, Higains & Perkinpine. 
12mo, pp. 320. 

\. We should be gled to see this volume in the 

-hands of. every physicianand medical student. It 

is chiefly a collection of brief biographical sketches, 

of such men es Hey, Mason Good, Hope, Bateman, 


Church of Jesus Christ. Their. talents and attain- 


cism is wont to cast upon men many, who es 
‘pousé the principles of evangelical religion; whilst 


eminently. calculated to, impress all thinking per, 
gons withthe beauty and. vajue:of, true piety. We 
trust that many from that profession, whose office it 
is to heal the physical maladies of their fellow-men, 
may find in these pages a divine remedy for the ills 
of their spiritual natures. 
Tas Mingait asp Tukpmat Sraines or THe 
States Canava, By Jolin Bel, 

M. D., author of « Baths and Mineral Waters,’ 
 » Lectures on the Practice of Physic,” &c. Phi 
dudelphia, 1855, Parry & McMulan. 18mo, pp. 


This is an invaluable hand-book for persons 
jsiting the Mineral Springs, comprising ag it 

: Ae within convenient compass, just such informa- 
tion as every one will need who wishes to learn the 
mature and virtues of the waters. Dr. Bell has de- 
¥oted much attention to this department of the Ma- 
teria Medica ; and the preparation of @ work of this 
description could not have fallen into better bands. , 


Tax Istanpy Empire; or the Scenes of the First 
_ Exile of the Emperor Napoleon [. Together with 

gm Narrative of bis Residence on the Island of 
Elbe. -By the suthor of « Blondelle.”  Phila- 
.<delphia, 1855, Parry & McMillan. 12mo, pp. 835. 
- This is not to be compared with the gossipy, in- 
teresting, and aggravating work of Bary O’Meara 
bn the St. Helena exile; but like every thing else 
telating to the wonderful Corsican, it will be read 
with interest. The author, who resorted to Elba 
for the restoration of his health, employed bimeelf in 
tracing the fvotsteps of the banished Emperor, gath- 
ering up all the traditionary incidents afloat among 
the people as to his sayings, doings, and habits of 
life. As the public is less familiar with this than 
with the second exile, much of what is related will 
be new. The author, though an Englishman, seems 
disposed to deal fairly with his subject, presenting 
Napoleon in a much more favourable light than have 
Gone most of his fellow-countrymen. 


'PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Westminster Review for July, republished 
by Leonard Scott & Co.,: Neve York, contains— 
1. Spinoza. 2. International Immorality. 3. Self- 
Education. 4. The Physiological Errérs of ‘Teeto- 
talism. 5. The Decline of Party Government. 
6. The Earth and Man. 7. The Foreign Policy 
of the United States. 8. Contemporary Literature. 
Among the numerous publications noticed in the 
latter, we bolieve there is not any American work 
whatever. In announcing a new and improved edi- 
tion of McCosh’s great work, his understanding is 
complimented at the expense of his theology. Wit- 
ness the following splenetic passage :—*« Tbe author, 
trained in the school of Sir W. Hamilton, treats 
mental philosophy with that vigour and adaptation 
to the study of mind, which we find so often in 
Scoteh writers. His theology is equally Scotch, 
being that deplorably unscientific, traditional Scrip- 
turism which has disgraced Scotland ever since the 
Reformation. Nothing can be a greater contrust, here 
brought together within the compass of one book, 
than the manly, sensible, penetrating, independent 
power of dealing with the human mind, and the ser- 
vile resignation of the understanding to an echo of 
the popular divinity—a divinity spun, very inarti- 
ficially, from certain texts arbitrarily culled from the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures.” » The article on 
Teetotalism is chiefly occupied in combatting the 
idea that « alcohol is essentially a poison.” That on 
the Foreign Policy of the United States will be read 
with interest. 

« Christianity the only Religion for Man,” is the 
title of a distourse delivered before the graduating 
class of the University of North Carolina, by the 
Rev. B. M. Palmer, D:D. of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. The two points discussed are, 1. That man’s 
religious nature constrains him to find repose in 
some form of faith and worship; and 2. That the 
wants of this nature, well understood, are met only 
in Christianity as taught in the gospel. The dis- 
course is characterized by the game manliness of 
thought and gracefulness of diction which distin- 
guish all the author’s productions. 

We have received two pamphlets by the Rev. 
Dr. Bachman of Charleston, South Carolina—one 
of them examining the Characteristics of Genera 
and Species as applicable to the doctrine of the 
Unity of the Human Race, and the other review- 
ing Agassiz’s Sketch of the Natural Provinces of the 
Animal World, and their relation to the different 
types of Mankind. These are valuable contribu- 
tions towards the vindication of truth against the 
dusaults of modern science. We may have occasion 
to refer to them again. — 

« Considerations on the Choice of a Field for 
Ministerial Labour,” is the theme discussed in the 
last Annual. Address before the alumni of Union 
Theological Seminary, Virginia, delivered by the 
Rev. Wiliam Ti’ Richardson of Waynesboro’, Vir- 
ginia. We'have been much'pleased with the views 
embodied in this address. The author regards in 
their true light the position and obligations of the 
ministry, and evinces an excellent spirit. 


Sydney Smith’s’ Witticisms. 


~ The long-looked-for Memoirs of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, by his daughter, Lady Hol- 
land, [edited by Mrs. Austin) have appear- 
ed at last, and they are full of good things. 

- Hearing of the difficulty of coughing down 
a speaker, he recommended a trial of the 
hooping cough,,,, Of Miss Fox (niece of the 
statesman) he said, at Bowood, the Lans- 
downe’s seat, that she was perfect, as she 
gave him the idéa of an aged angel. On 
examining some flowers in a garden, a beau- 
tiful girl, who was of the party, ex- 
claimed, “‘O Mr. Smith, this pea will never 
come to perfection!”” ‘ Permit me, then,” 

said Sydney, gently taking her hand and 

walking towards the plant, “to lead perfec- 

tion to the pea.” Of Lady Murray’s mo- 

ther, who had a most benevolent counten- 

: ance, he said her smile was so radiant that 

| is would.force a gooseberry bush into flower. 

Of bores, though he said there were no 

criminals like chem, as they were unpun- 

ishable, he was very tolerant, saying he 

never met with one all the time he lived in 

the'country, but a certain dean, who, he de- 

clared, “ deserved tobe preached to death 

by wild curates.” Being asked by a lady 

if*he had been remarkable as a boy, he re- 

plied, that he was a fat boy, and 

was intended to have been. a Chinese super- 

cargo to'Hong Kong: Complaining of his 

feebleness im, & drew nigh to death, he said 

he felt. that if a knife were put into 

his hand he should hardly be able to:stick it 

into.a Dissenter, ‘He was once dining in com- 

pany gentleman, who had 

n before dinner indulging in a variety of 

fréethinking speculations, and had ended 

by.avowing himself.a materialist, “Very 

good: soup: this,” said Mr. Smith. Oue, 

Monsieur, ¢’est excellente.” ‘Pray, sir, do 
you believe in a cook?” 


“ 


A HINT TO THE MARRIED. 
have heard Matthew Henry, 
‘Sof .a. married couple who, though they 
both of a hasty temper, yet lived com- 
her, by simply obserying a 
rale.on they had mutually. agreed— 


Hever- to -be ‘both with. each other.” 
fd hé adds that an suid ous 
in the habit of giving 


| giving this advice 
to his children when they married— ° 

fe one pr.voked, be t’other soft and dumb.” 


.of 


the’ Illustration of 

tr Phila Erea line of that image depart, vd 
~ This de an the much ow 


presenting ‘the six 
tre beautifal. A thoroughly evati- 


per vailes the volume, adaption it to im- I 


God Gordon, Bronghton, and Capodose, who 
vena nts to their profession and to the 
amerts place: them beyond the flings which scepti- 


‘the lessons taught in these brief memorials 


Miesith¢e, my Mother, 


T thee, my thothér! ‘thy image is still | 
The deepest impressed on my heart; 
And tbe tablet so in, death must be chill, 


Wheb iy could measure thy worth | 
‘When f knew but too well that the idol I'd lost 


Could ue’er be replaced upon earth, 
‘T mise thee, my In'citéles of joy, 
Ab gaz asthe rest; 


And the ear that once heard me complain! 
Other hands may support, gentle accents may fall, 
For the fond and the true ate yet mine; | 
T’ve a NJessing fur bach?-F tim to all— 
But, aiy mother, no love is, like thine. 


| 


Filthfness of the Thames, 


. Professor Faraday writes to the London 
Times a characteristic letter, couipluining of 
the condition of the Thames, He says: 
| “I traversed by steamboat the space between 
London and Hungerford bridges, between 
half-past one und two’o’clock ; it was low wa- 
ter, and I think the tide miust have beep near 
the turn. The appearance and the smell of 
the water forced themselves ay on my at- 
tention. The whole of the river was an opa- 
que pale brown fluid. In order to test the de- 
of opacity, I tore up some white cards 
| by pieces, moistened them 80 at to make 
them sink. easily .below the surface, an 
| then dropped some of these picces into the 
water at every pier the boat came to; be- 
fore they bad suuk an. inch below the sur- 
face they were indistinguishable, though the 
sun shone brightly at the time; and when 
the pieces fell edgeways the lower part was 
hidden from sight before the upper part was 
under water. ‘This happéned at St. Paul’s 
wharf, Blackfriars. bridge, Temple wharf, 
Southwark bridge, and Hungerford, and I 
have no doubt would have occurred further 
up and down the river.’ Near the bridges 
the feeulence rolled up in clouds so dense 
that they were visible at the surface, even 
in water of this kind. The smell was very 
bad and common to the whole of the water; 
it was the same as that which now comes up 
from the gullyboles in the streets; the whole 
river was for the.,time a real sewer. Hav- 
ing just returned from out of the country 
air, Iwas, perhaps, more affected by it than 
others; bue I not think I could have 
gone on to Lambeth or Chelsea. | 


Object of in Egypt in 
‘Ancient T imes. 

A French chemist, M. Julia Fontenelle, 
in a discourse pronounced on occasion of the 
opening of an Kgyptian mummy in the 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne at Paris, has 
delivered an opinion respecting tbe cause of 
embalming in Egypt, that the Egyptians 
were led to it fromr physical necessity. Dur- 
ing four months of every year the inunda- 
tions of the Nile cover almost entirely the 
whole surface of Egypt, which is under cul- 
tivation. Under the reigu of Sesostris, for 
an extent of territory of about 2250 square 
leagues, according to D’ Anville, there would 
be a population of 6222 persons per square 
league, which would present 350,000 deaths 
per upnum. These corpses must be gotten 
rid of either by burning or by interment ; if 
the latter, they must be buried around the 
inhabited spots, or in those which were in- 
undated by the Nile, and then the decom- 
position of those bodies would have been a 
source of destruction, and for burning there 
was an insufficiency of wood. But the soil 
of Egypt abounds in springs of tration (sub- 
carbonate of soda); and as this substance is 
perfectly antiseptic, the inhabitants were 
naturally led to preserve with it the corpses 
of the dead. In support of the opinion that 
sanatory views were the cause of embalmment 
down to the third century before the Chris- 
tian era, when the practice was abandoned, 
M. Fontenelle observes, that during the 
whole of that period the plague was unknown 
in Egypt, where it is now endemic. 


A Western Prairie in Summer. 


I shall never forget the sensations with 
which I looked abroad for the first time 
upon one of these wide-extended cam- 
paigns. The morning was one of the bright- 
est and most beautiful of midsummer—the 
4th of July. The prairie was then decked in 
its richest attire of wild verdure and bright 
flowers. As entered upon it, descendin 
from a gently sloping bluff, there was es 
out before me one vast, unbroken, level 
i to which my eye could discover no 

undary, except in the distance on the 
north. I was struck with the novelty and 
grandeur of the scene—the prairie resem- 
bling a vast sea of living green, its tall grass 
waving majestically in the breeze, as the 
waters of old ocean rol] and undulate before 
the winds. As I rode out upon this prairie, 
the bluffs behind me and the distant skirting 
woods. on the north gradually faded from 
view, until they entirely disappeared, and I 
was, as the dwellers on these plains say, out 
of sight of land. 


Coleridge. 


As an “eloquent talker,” it may be 
doubted whether his superior ever lived. 
The statements made on this head would 
certainly be deemed extravagant and in- 
oredible, if they were not from minds of 
widely differing associations and tastes, and 
some of them from sources which forbid the 
thought of undue partiality for the man. 
Thus, De Quincy, whose ungenerous impu- 
tations of plagiarism, and unfeeling allu- 
sions to personal frailties and domestic em- 
barrassments, arouse one’s highest indigna- 
tion, says:— He spun daily, from bis own 
magical brain, theories more gorgeous by 
far, and supported by a pomp and luxury 
of imagés, such as no German that ever 
breathed could have emulated in his dreams.”’ 
Thus, too, Hazlitt, who allowed. differences 
of political opinion to convert early friend- 
ship into blind hostility, writes:—‘‘ He 
talked on for ever, and you wished him to 
talk on for ever; his thoughts did not seem 
to come with dabour and effort, but as if 
borne on the gusts of genius, and as if the 
wings of his imagination lifted him from of 
his feet; his voice rolled on the ear like the 
pealing organ, and its sound alone was the 
music of thought; his mind was clothed 
with wings, and raised on them, he lifted 
philosophy to heaven. In his descriptions 
you then saw the progress of human happi- 
ness and liberty in bright and never-ending 
succession, like the steps of Jacob's ladder, 
with airy shapes sap | and descending, 
and with the voice of God at the top of the 
ladder.” Thus, also, the conscientious and 

ifted John Foster, describing a talk in 
Bristol, says:—‘‘It was. perfectly wonder- 
ful, in looking back on a few hours of his 
conversation, to think what a quantity of 
perfectly original speculation he had uttered 
in lan incomparably rich in ornament 
and new combinations.”” And thus, once 
again, Henry Nelson Cdleridge, bis son-in- 
law, and editor.of most of his works, writes: 
“Throughout a longdrawn summer’s day, 
would this om talk $0 you, in low, equable, 
but clear an tenes, concernin 
things human and divine, marshallix; 
history, harmonizing all events, probing’ the 
depths of your consciousness, and revealing 
visions Of glory sad of terror to the imagi- 
nation; but pouring witbal such floods of 


|| would be needless, but we shall 
| for adding the testimony of the inimiteble’ 


season, 
act of conversion.” r 


Elia:-——‘tCome beck into momory, like as 
thou wastin the dayspring of thy fancies, 
with hope, like # fiery column before thee, 
aylor Coleridge— cian, Metap an, 
Bard! How wag, seen the ci passer 
through the. cloister stand still, entranced 
with admiration (while he weighed the dis- 
proportion between the speech and the garb 
of the young Mirandula,) to hear thee un- 
fold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, the 
mysteries of Iamblichus or Plotinus, (for 
even it) those years thou waxedst not pale’ 
at such’ philosophic draughts,) or reciting 
‘Hower in his Greek, or Pindar—qhile the 
walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed to 
the accents of the inspired charity boy.”— 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review. 


Editers in Parliament. 


The press in England certainly cannot 
complain that it is not fairly represented in 
high places.. The London Athenwum says: 
‘¢There aré more proprictors, editors, and 
correspondents of public journals in the 
present House of Commons than at any 

revious period. ‘ Among the leading de- 
ters in that House are to be found sume 
of the most powerful writers of the day. 
The Chancellors of the Exchequer are men 
who have occupied equally distinguished 
positions in literature, and the Lords Licu- 
tenant of Ireland are elegant essayists, plea- 
sant versifiers, and accomplished authors of 
diaries. In fact, the distinction and antagon- 
ism between the worlds of politics and lite- 
tature seem fast dying out—to the advan- 
tage of both, we would fain believe. While 
the, one become more enlightened, it is to be 
hoped the other will gain in robustness and 
healthiness of tone.”’ 


ra 


Macaulay. 


I always prophesied his greatness from 
the first moment that I saw him, then a very 
young and unknown man, on the Northern 
Circuit. There are no limits to his know- 
ledge, on small subjects as well as great; 
he is like a book inbreeches. * * * Yes, 
I agree, he is-certainly more agreeable since 
his return from India. His enemies might 
perhaps have said before (though I never 
did so) that be talked rather too much ; but 
now he has oceasional flashes of silence, that 
make his conversation perfectly delightful. 
But what is far better and more important 
than all this is, that I believe Macaulay to 
be incorruptible. You might lay ribbons, 
stars, garters, wealth, titles, before him in 
vain. He has an honest, genuine love of 
his country, and the world could not bribe 
him to neglect her interests. ‘“O yes! we 
both talk a great deal, but I don’t believe 
Macaulay ever did hear my voice,” he ex- 
claimed, laughing. ‘Sometimes, when I 
have told a good story, I haye thought to 
myself—poor Macaulay! he will be very 
sorry some day to have missed hearing 
that.” To take Macaulay out of literature 
and society, and put him in the House of 
Commons, is like taking the chief physician 
out of London during*a pestilence. You 
must study Macaulay when you come to 
town. He is incemparably the first lion in 
the metropolis—that is, he writes, talks, and 
speaks better than any man in England.— 

ydney Smith. 


The Central Sun. 


M. Macdler, the author of the recent in- 
vestigations with reference to the Central 
Sun, has long been known to the astrono- 
mical world as the successor of M. Struve 
in the direction of the observatory at Dor- 
pat. His computations of the orbital move- 
ments of the double stars have given to him 
a deservedly high celebrity, and the great 
theory which he has propounded is only 
given to the world after a long and patient 
examination, extending through seven years. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the 
profound and elaborate investigations of the 
learned author of this great speculation. 
Assuming Alcyone as the grand centre of 
the millions of stars composing our astral 
system, and the direction of the sun’s mo- 
tion, as determined by Argelander and 
Struve, he investigates the consequent move- 
ments of all the stars in every quarter of 
the heavens. Just where the swiftest mo- 
tions should be found, there they actually 
exist, either demonstrating the truth of the 
theory, or exhibiting the most remarkable 
and incredible coincidences. We shall not 
pursue the research. After a profound ex- 
amination, Maedler reaches the conclusion 
that Alcyone, the principal star in the group 
of the Pleiades, now occupies the centre of 
gravity, and is at present the sun about 
which the universe of stars composing our 
astral system are all revolving. 

Admitting the truth of Maedler’s theory, 
we ure led to some of the most —"* 
results. The known parallax of certain fixe 
stars gives to us an approximate value of 
the parallax of Alcyone, and reveals to us 
the distance of the grand centre. Such is 
the enormous interval separating the sun 
from the central star about which it per- 
forms its mighty revolution, that the light 
from Alcyone requires a period of 537 years 
to traverse the distance! And if we are to 
rely on the angular motion of the sun and 
system, as already determined, at the end of 
18,200,000 years, this great luminary, with 
all its planets, satellites and comets, will 
have completed one revolution around its 
grand centre! 

Look out to-night on the brilliant constel- 
lations which crown the heavens. Mark 
the configurations of these stars. Five thou- 
sand years ago the Chaldean shepherd gazed 
on the same bright groups. Two thousand 
years have rolled away since the Greek ot 
losopher pronounced the eternity of the hea- 
vens, and pointed to the ever-during con- 
figuration of the stars as proof positive of 
his assertion. But a time will come when 
not a constellation now blazing in the bright 
concave above us shall remain. Slowly, 
indeed, do these fingers on the dial of hea- 
ven mark the progress of time. A thousand 
years may roll away with scarce a precepti- 
ble change; even a million of years may 
pass without effacing all traces of the group- 
ings which now exist; but that eye which 
shall behold the universe of fixed stars when 
ten millions of years shall have silently 
rolled away, will search in vain for the con- 
stellations which now beautify and adorn 
our nocturnal heavens, Should God per- 
mit, the stars may be there, but no trace of 
their former relative positions will be found ! 
—Mitchel’s Lectures. 


Fight between a Squirrel and a 
bin. 


It is said to be an established fact, that squir- 
rels and birds cannot live ys sang in perfect 
harmony. The Manchester Mirror relates an 
instance which was recently witnessed near 
Manchester, of a contest between a squirrel 
and arobin. The squirrel ascended an apple 
tree, with felonious afore- 
thought, for the purpose of sucking the e 
of a chin that had built her nest there. For. 
tunately, Mrs. Redbreast was upon the nest 
at the time, and sustained with valour the at- 
tack of her four-footed assailant, and Mr. 
Squirrel soon found that he had rashly as- 


| saulted a perfect Sebastopol of a bird’s-nest, 


defended by a foe more terrible to him than 
would be the forces of the whole combined 
Russian army. «In the fierce battle which oc- 
curred he was sadty scratched and beaten, and 
at length retired in disgust and shame from 
é'tree. “The equitre! was'one of the striped 
ariety—a plebeian ‘chip monk,’ as a country 
schoo r would say-rand probably no san- 


‘light upon the mind that you might, for a | 


« 


timents of chivalry or refinement had ever 
been instilled into his ignoble mind. n.” 


ike: Padi, ‘besome blind in the wery | . 
be pardoned 


PRBS 


Livz Srock or Onto.—A correspondent 
of the Louasville ler, who: has been 


traversing Ohio, gives a very interesting 


account of the made in that State 
in the improvement of live stock, especialty 
the breeds of cattle. Some parts of the 
State, such as the counties of Pickaway, 
Madison, Highland, Licking, &., have long 
been celebrated in this respect, but it is 
within a comparatively few years only that 
all sections have gone to work industriously 
and energetically to improve the breed of 
their cattle, and establish herds of com- 
manding reputation. The writer attributes 
this result in a great measure, if not chiefly, 
to legislation favouring the establishment 
of agricultural societies in all the counties. 
Men of landed estates and pecuniary re- 
sources are at the present time embarking 
energetically in the business of cattle rais- 
‘ing, and farmers generally throughout the 
State are catching the infection from them. 


Horse ProveNDER.—The best horse 
provender that we ever used was a mixture 
of two-thirds oat meal and one-third corn 
meal. The oat meal has been thought by 
some physiological chemists to contain much 
muscle or flesh-forming matter, and the 
corn meal to contain much fat-forming ma- 
terial; and therefore, when combined to- 
gether, we get both principles combined.— 
Maine Farmer. 


Tuz Economy or Mowina MacuiINes. 
—Now, let us compare a little the two 
modes of cutting grass. Day labourers, 
hired at one doliar per day, will probably 
mow in medium grass one-and-a-half acres 
to the hand; that is, it will cost five 
or six dollars to mow eight acres, and 
twenty-five cents each hand for boarding, 
will be one dollar and fifty cents more— 
which added to five dollars and fifty cents, 
makes seven dollars for mowing eight acres. 
Now, hire a man with a span of horses and 
a machine to cut the eight acres, at fifty 
cents per acre, and he will cut it in aday— 
four dollars—and one dollar more will pay 
their boarding, making in all. five dollars, 
and the grass will be spread better for cur- 
ing than a man will spread it after the five 
hands, which, in the estimate, will make 
three dollars advantage to the mower. At 
that rate, the machine will pay for itsetf in 
forty days mowing, besides saving so much 
hard labour.— Ohio Farmer. 


How To DETERMINE THE CAPACITY OF 
CIsTERNS.—A simple rule by which farm- 
ers and others can determine the contents of 
a cistern, circular in form, and of equal size 
at top and bottom, is this:—Find the depth 
and diameter in inches; square the diame- 
ter, and multiply the square by the decimal 
0034, which will find the quantity of gal- 
lons (231 cubic inches being a gallon) for 
one inch in depth. Maltiply this by the 
depth, and divide by 314, and the re- 
sult will be the number of barrels the 
cistern will hold. For each foot in depth 
the number of barrels, answering to the dif- 
ferent diameters, are— 


For feet diameter, 4.66 barrels. 


. 671 
“gu 11.83 « 


By the above rule, the contents of barn- 
yard cisterns and manure tanks may be cal- 
culated for any size.—Prairie Farmer. 


THe Price or WuEeat.—ZHunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Mayazine publishes a table of the 
price of wheat at FR mmm on the first day of 
January, for sixty-one years. It is from 
the minutes kept at the office of the Van 
Rensselaer Manor, at Albany, where large 
amounts of rent are payable in wheat, or 
cash equivalent, on the 1st of January each 
year; and as two parties are deeply inter- 
ested in the price, it is probably the most 
reliably correct of any record that can be 
obtained. The list commences in 1793, 
when the price was 75 cents a bushel—only 
five times in the sixty-one years wheat has 
been $2 or upward per bushel, while it was 
seventeen times at $1 or under—twice at 75 
cents. Only once in thirty-seven years, 
that is since 1817, to wit in 1837, has it 
reached $2. The average price for the whole 
period is $1.38. For the last thirty years 
it is $1.25. 


INDIAN Corn TrIRTEEN Feet Hicu.— 
There was shown in our office a stalk of 
corn thirteen feet in height—actual measure- 
ment. It was grown at Terre Haute, In- 
diana, by Captain Van Brunt, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Alton and Terre 
Haute Railroad. Had it remained in the 
ground, it would undoubtedly have attained 
an altitude several feet higher. We have 
seen corn, the growth of the Wabash Val- 
ley, over eighteen feet high. Andupon the 
Illinois Bottom, and in various other locali- 
ties of this State, corn attains a height which 
would astonish people down East, who are 
accustomed to see corn about as tall as 
wheat. The same gentleman had also a 
specimen of spring wheat, which was some 
of the finest we ever saw. The berry was 
large, plump, and white—equal in appear- 
ance to most of the winter wheat of ordinary 
seasons.— Chicago Democrat. 


To Cure THE Sore Necks or Oxen.— 
A letter in an exchange says, a neighbour 
had a pair of working oxen, whose necks 
became very sore. He covered that part of 
the yoke resting upon the neck with sheet- 
lead. They got well almost immediately, 
wv constantly kept at work. I suppose 
the lead being a good conductor of heat, 
drew off the llencastien, and thus enabled 
the sores to heal. 


For MAkina Rice Breap.— 
One and a half pounds of rice put in a gal- 
low of water, and stirred till it becomes 
quite soft, then mix it (while warm) with 
fourteen pounds of flour, and at the same 
time add a teaspoonful of salt, and the usual 
quantity of yeast. Let it stand to rise, then 
make it into loaves and bake it the usual way. 
We have found the above quantity of flour 
and rice to make us twenty-eight pounds of 
excellent bread, and independent of the 
a saving, we like it better than bread 

aked in the usual way.—Country Gentle- 
man. 


A Nice Way To Cook Cuickens.—The 
following is highly recommended :—* Cut 
the chicken up, put it in a pan and cover it 
over with water; letit stew as usual, and when 
done make a thickening of cream and flour, 
adding a piece of butter and pepper and 
salt; have made and baked a pair of short 
cakes, made as for pie crust, but roll this 
and cut in small squares. This is much 
better than chicken pie, and more simple to 
make. The crusts should be laid on a dish, 
aud the chicken gravy put over it while both 
are hot.” 


Rice.—Rice grows spontaneously in the 
State of Minnesota and some parts of 
Upper Canada, and is gathered in large 
quantities by the Indians in the vicinity of 
Rice Lake, Minnesota. They sail amongst 
it in canoes, berd the rice down, and beat 
the kernels into their boats. In this way 
some 5000 bushels are annually gathered in 
Rice Lake alone. 


To Make Corn Oysters.—Take three 
dozen ears of Indian corn, six eggs, lard and 
butter in equal portions for frying. The 
corn must young and soft. (rate it 
from the cob as fine as possible, and dredge 
it with wheat.flour. Beat very light the 
six eggs, and mix them gradually with the 
corn. Then let the whole be well incor- 
porated by hard beating; add a spoonful of 
salt. Have ready in a frying pan a sufli- 
cient quantity of lard and fresh butter mix- 
ed er. Set it over the fire till it has 
boiled hot, and then put in portions of the 
corn mixture, 80 as to form oval cakes about 
about three inches long, and nearly an inch 
thick. Fry them brown, and send them to 
the table hot.. In taste they will be found 


have # singular resemblance to fried oys 


PHRIAN. 
ters, and universally liked if properly done. 
They make nice side dishes at dinner, and 
aré very good at breakfast.—Furmer and 
Mechanic. 


Hickory Nor O1.—Hickory nut oil, con- 
sidered equal to the best lard or sperm oil for 
burning and machinery, ig now manufactured 
in Dayton, Ohio. The oil remains in a fluid 
state at a very low temperature, and it does not 
“gum” like the ordinary oils. It is used in 
very delicate machinery. 


Cocxroacw Rippance.—The Scientific Ame- 
rican says:—‘‘Common red wafers, scattered 
about the haunts of cockroaches, will often 
drive away, if not destroy them.” These wa- 
fers, like candies, are coloured red by oxide of 
lead, a most deadly poison, and so is the ace- 
tate of lead, or sugar of lead, as it is sometimes 
called, on visiting cards, which, being sweet- 
ish, has been known to destroy young children 
to whom they were handed to be amused with. 
— Prairie Farmer. 


Horse Suoz.—A horse shoe of novel con- 
struction has lately been brought forward. 
The main merit claimed for it is that it can be’ 
used without the ordinary nails, the mode of 
fastening it being by means of a thin iron cap 
fitted as an external covering to the fvot, to 
which the body of the shoe is appended, the 
whole being kept on the hoof by a small nail- 
rod, attaching the sides at their ends. 


Inprana Strate Farr.—The distinguished 
agriculturist, Professor J. J. Mapes of New 
Jersey, has accepted the invitation to deliver 
the annual address at the State Fair, which 
will be held at Indianapolis, in the third week 
in October next. | 


Breap.—It has lately been found that water 


saturated with lime produces in bread the same ‘ 


whiteness, softness, and capacity of retaining 
moisture, as results from the use of alum; 
while the former removes all acidity from the 
dough, and supplies an ingredient needed in 
the structure of the bones, bat which is defi- 
cient in the cerealia. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN 


OHILD’S HYMN. 


When the Rev. Dr. Poor, the oldest Ameri- 
can missionary in India, was near death, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1855, Mr. Burnell took to his bedside 
two little sons, one seven, the other five years 
old. The dying man received them very plea- 
santly, gave them a few words of love and 
instruction, and then repeated the first lines of 
a hymn for each of them, that they might learn 
and remember, when he should be no longer 
on earth. Dr. Poor’s last words were in Tamul, 
“Santoshum, santoshum! (joy, joy,) Halle- 
luiah!” This is the hymn he selected for the 
youngest: 

“ A sinner, Lord, behold I stand, 

In thought, and word, and deed; 
But Jesus sits at thy right hand, 
For such to imtercede. 


From early infancy, I know, 
A rebel I have been; 

And daily, as I older grow, 
I fear I grow in sin. 


But God can change this evil heart, 
And give a holy mind, 

And his own heavenly grace impart, 
Which those who seek will find. 


To heaven can reach the softest word, 
A child’s repenting prayer ; 

For tears are seen and sighs are heard, 
And thoughts regarded there. 


Then let me all my sins confess, 
And pardoning grace implore, 

That I may love my follies less, 
And love my Saviour more.” 


A LITTLE GIRL’S CONVERSION. 

A little girl, some ten years of age, had her 
mind deeply impressed with the truth of God 
in the Sunday-school. Upon retiring to rest 
one night she was in trouble about her soul; 
and at the midnight hour she woke up the 
servant girl, who was sleeping in the same 
apartment. Upon interrogation as to the cause 
of her trouble, the little girl replied that she 
felt that she was a great sinner—that she 
could not help herself, and that unless she ob- 
tained help she must go down to hell. She 
then requested the servant to pray for her; 
but she replied that she was not a Christian— 
she could not pray. The little girl then sent 
for her father. Upon entering the room she 
asked him to pray for her; but he made the 
same reply that the servant girl had made—he 
was not a Christian—he could not pray. But, 
sympathizing with the child’s anxieties, he 
called her mother to the bedside. 

This good woman had often been to the 
throne of grace, but never on an occasion like 
this. She poured her soul out in prayer for 
her child. God heard and answered her. 
During the same night, in the same room, by 
witnessing the melting scene, the servant girl 
was also hopefully converted, and in a few 
days the father also became a Christian. 

But the good work did not stop here. The 
little girl went from house to house, telling of 
what a precious Saviour she had found, and 
inviting others to seek him; and, as a result 
of these labours, a glorious revival of religion, 
embracing the conversion of some forty souls, 
was attributable, under God, to her. 

Such facts speak for themselves. They need 
Juvenile Miss. Herald. 


rire n+ 
no co ent.—/ 


MOTHER TOLD ME NOT TO GO. 

Allen was sent to the city when quite a lad, 
The new scenes and new objects which met 
his eye, so unlike the quiet and unchanging 
life of his native village, filled him with inter- 
est and excitement. He never felt tired of 
looking and walking about in the time spared 
from his labour. Amongst other places, of 
which he had heard much, was the theatre. 
Some of his associates went, and there was no 
end to the wonderful stories of what they saw 
and heard. Allen felt a rising desire to go too. 
He manfully resisted it, however. 

“Come, go with us to-night,” said one of his 
companions. 

“No, not to-night,” was his reply. 

“ So you always say, not to-night; so come, 
decide at once to go.” 

“ No, not this time.” 

“ You had better come with us.” 

“ Not to-night,” still replied Allen, turning 
away. 

“You shall have a ticket if you'll only 
come,” again urged his companion. 

Allen shook his head. 

“No, no; keep it yourself. I cannot take 
it.” 

“How obstinate!” rejoined the other; “I 
should like to know why you won’t go.” 

Allen hesitated a moment. “My mother 
told me not to go to the theatre; therefore I 
cannot go,” he at length firmly replied. 

His companion ceased to urge him longer; 
he beheld in Allen’s face a settled purpose to 
obey, and he left without saying a word more. 
That was one of his mother’s last injunctions: 
“My son, do not visit the theatre.” Under 
such circumstances some lads might have said, 
“Why, I see no harm in the theatre; why 
should I not go? I see no reason why I can- 
not. My mother, I fancy, did not know as 
much as she thought she did; she, away off 
home, cannot tell what is what! besides, other 
young menof my age go.” I saysome lads might 
have reasoned thus, and disobeyed and gone, 
Not so with Allen. His mother bade him not 
go—that was sufficient for him. He trusted 
to her knowledge, and confided in her judg- 
ment, and he meant to obey her; yes, and what 
was better, he was not afraid tosayso. It was 
& wise decision, and if every youth away from 
home had moral courage sufficient to decide 
doubtful questions like these in the same way, 
there would be better men for it. 

Allen is now an excellent clergyman.— Chris- 
tian Witness. 

EA BATHING.—Atlantic City, Absecom, New 

Jersey.—The Ashland House, a Temperance 
Hotel, is now open for visitors and families, at terms 
as moderate as any on the Island. It is pleasant! 
situated, on the railroad, near the shore; hasa bat 
house connected with it; and carriages belonging 
to the establishment, aiways in attendance. 

N.B. Full particulars can be obtained by calling 
at the office of W. R. Hall, 228 Arch street, South- 
east corner of Ninth, Philadelphia. 

&7 The Saloon is open for public religious ser- 
viees every Sabbath. july 


Y7ALUABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED BY. WI 
V LIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, No. ia 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. — 

Scots Commentary of the Bible. In five quarte 
volumes, containing also a Concordance, David's 
Psalms in Metre, and numerous useful tables. Large 
type edition. Sheep, $12.50. | 
_ History of the Israeiitish Nation, from their Origia 
until their Dispersion at the Destruction of Jerusa- 
a by the Romans. By Archibald Alexander, D.D. 

vo. . 
History of African Colonization. By Archibald 
Alexander, D.D. With a Map of Liberia. Second 
edition. Sve. 

Commentary om the Sang of Solomon. By Rev. 
George Burrowes, D. D., Professor in Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pu. 12mo0. $1.25. 

evival Sermons. By Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., 
of Texas. Witha portrait. @yvols. 12mo. $2, 

Asleep in Jesus; or, Words of Consolation for 
Bereaved Parents. By the Rev. W. B. Clarke. 18mo. 
31 cents. | 

Upham’s Religious Maxims. Religious Maxims 
having a Connection with the Doctrines aod Prac- 
tice of Holiness. By Thomas C. Upham, D. D, 
18mo. 31 cents. 

American Mechanic and Working Man. By J. 
W. Alexander, D. D. i6mo, 75 cents. 

Why am I a Presbyterian? or, a Vindication of 
Church Order, Doctrine, and: Practica! Holiness, as 
enjoined in that portion of Christ’s Heritege. Ia 
three parts. By a Mother, 18mo. 50 cents. 

Edwin’s Choice; or, Conversations on the Au- 
thority for the Gospel Ministry ; its Trials, Import- 
ence, Qualifications, Duties, and Privileges. By 
the author of ** Why am 1 a Presbyterian?’ 18mo, 
31 cents. 

The Twins; or, Conversations on the Importance 
of the Christian Eidership ; its Scriptural Authority, 
Qualifications, and Duties, as well as its claims 
upon the People. By the author of ** Why amla 
Presbyterian 1?’ 31 cents. 

Hodge’s Commentary on the Romans, abridged 
by the author for the use of Sunday-schools and Bi- 
ble-classes. 13th edition. 175 cents. 

Questions on the Epistle to Romaas. By Charles 
Hodge, D. D. 4th edition. Imo, 15 cents. 

Notes for Teachers. Being a Series of Scripture 
Lessons for Sabbath-schools, with Notes on the 
Shorter Catechism. iSmo. Halfbound. 12 cts. 

Lectures on Biblical History. Adapted to the 
Use of Families, Bible-classes, and Young People 
generally. By William Neill, D.D, 12mo. 75 cts. 
: Neill on Ephesians. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Epistie tothe Ephesians, in a Series of 
Leetures, adapted to be read in Families and Social 
Meetings. 16mo. 50 cts. 

Willison’s Mother’s Catechism for a Young Child. 
Being a Preparatory Help. for the Young to their 
easier understanding the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism. 32mo. 36 eents per dozen. 

Report of the Presbyterian. Church Case. By 
Samuel Miller, Esq. Svo. $2.50. 

The Blood of the Cross. By Rev. H. Bonar, au- 
thor of ** Night of Weeping.”» 24mo. 25 cts. 

Looking to the Cross. With Preface and Notes. 
By Rev. H. Bonar. 24mo. 25 cts. | 

The Great Apostacy. A Sermon on Romanism. 
By George Junkin, D. D. 18mo. 25cts. 

The Footsteps of the Messiah. A Review of Pas- 
sages in the History of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Wil- 
Leask. Third edition. 1t2mo. $1. 

‘Stevenson on the Offices of Christ. Unabridged 
edition. 12mo. 75 cts. 

Boardman on High: Church Episcopacy. 12mo. 
75 cts. 

Junkin (Rev. George, D. D.) on Justification. 3d 


edition. Revised and enlarged. 12mo, $1.25. 
Justifying and Electing Grace. By Mary Jane 
Graham. 1i8mo. 25 cts 


Doddridge’s Sacramental Thoughts. Extracted 
from his Diary. With an Introduction, by Rev. J. 
W. Alexander, D. D. New edition, 18mo. 38 cts, 

Junkin (Rev. D. X.) on the Oath. Its Origin, Na- 
ture, Ends, Efficacy, Lawfulness, Obligations, In- 
terpretation, Form, and Abuses. 12mo. 50 cts. 

Hints on Cultivating the Christian Temper. By 
the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. Second edition. 
32mo. 20 cts. : 

Influence of Physical Causes on Religious Expe- 
rience. By Rev. J.H. Jones, D. D. 18mo. 38 cts. 

An Illustration of the Types, Allegories, and 
Prophecies of the Old Testament. By William 
McEwen. 18mo. 50 cts. 

Letters on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
By the late Samuel Bayard, Esq. Second edition. 
18mo. 38 cts. 

Miller on Ruling Elders. With an Appendix. 
18mo. 38 cts. 

Catechism forCommunicants. By Andrew Thom- 
son, D.D. With a Recommendatory Letter, by 
Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. 75 cts. per dozen. 

Charlotte Elizabeth on Mesmerism. A Letter to 
Miss Martineau. $4 per hundred. 

History of Presbyterian Missions. By Ashbel 
Green, D.D. 12mo. 63 cts. 

7 A copy of any of the above works will be sent 
by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price 
appended to it, either in money or postage stamps, 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 141 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
aug 11—3t 


NEW WORK AGAINST CARLYLE AND 

COMTE.—Ready August 15.—The Christian 

Life, Social and Individual. By Peter Bayne, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 523. $1.25. 

We predict for this book not a sounding popu- 
larity, for we think it is incalculablly too solid, noble 
and lofty for that, but a place among the first pro- 
ductions of the age, and a celebrity which will go 
down to future times.— British Banner. 

Copies sent by mail, free of postage, to any per- 
son remitting the price of the book. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
aug 11—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


EW TEXT-BOOK FOR PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS.—Union Notes on the Gospels. 
Compiled and prepared with especial reference to 
the wants of Parents and Sunday-school Teachers. 
By Rev. Robert J. Parvin of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. 240 pp. 18mo. Price 25, 3%, and 33 cts. 

The basis of the work is an English book of ‘*Com- 
ments on the New Testament, by Dr. Edward Ash.”’ 
Lardner, Horne, Olshausen, Bloomfield, Newcome, 
Clarke, D’Oyly, and Mant, and other commentators 
have been carefully examined, and their facts and 
suggestions in point have been used wherever it 
has been deemed desirable. The simple aim of the 
present work is to bring, within as limited a com- 
pass as practicable, reliable explanations of the 
text. It is to be an aid to the teacher in the wa 
of an exegesis of the gospel records. Any wor 
that attempts to do all the thinking for the teacher, 
does him an injury; and we may add, that any 
teacher who expects to have all the required think- 
ing done for him, is certainly unfitted for a teacher’s 

ace. 

j > The Gospels by Matthew and Mark only are 
contained in the present volume. Those by Luke 
and John will be published soon. 

The Notes are done up in three forms, one of 
them in stiff paper. A copy will be forwarded, 
post-paid, to any post-paid order enclosing twenty- 
five cents. Clergymen and Sunday-schoo! Superin- 
tendents will be supplied with a copy for examina- 
tion without charge. 

Published by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

And for sale at the 

DEPOSITORIES. 

Philadelphia Depository, 316 Chestnut street. 

New York, G. S. Scofield, 147 Nassau street. 

Boston, Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 

Louisville, Kentucky, W. H. Bulkley, 103 Fourth 
street. 

St. Louis, Missouri, A. W. Corey, 80 Chestnut 
street. 

Rochester, New York, C. T. Cherry, 66 State st. 

Charleston, South Carolina, William N. Hughes, 

Chicago, Rev. L. P. Crawford, 511 La Salle street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, George Crosby, 41 West Fourth 
street. aug 4—3t 


IST No. 2 OF CHOICE, RARE, AND VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS.—Poli Synopsis Criticorum ; 

5 vols., folio, a $15. Lightfoot’s Works, trans- 
lated; 2vols., folio, $15. Trommius’ Concordance 
to the Septuagint; 2 vole., $10. Cary! on the book 
of Job; 12 vois., 4to., $15. Turretini Opera Om- 
nia; 4 vols., old 4to., $8. Critici Sacra; 10 vols., 
folio, $35. Calvin ou the New Testament, Latin, 
4 vols., $8. Rosenmuller Scholia in Novum Testa- 
mentum, 5 vols., $5. Kunoil on the Gospel and 
ryan 4 vols., $4. Pengel’s Gnomen Testamentum, 

vols., 

Also, for sale, at very low prices, the valuable 
publications of Messrs. T. & T. Clarke of Edinburgh, 
comprising the va'uable works of Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen, Giesler, Havernich, Hagenback, Baum- 
garten, Fairbairn, Steir, &c. 

Also, on hand the well-known publications of 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers, which will be sold at 
their liberal discount to clergymen and students. 
Books sent by mail to all parts of the Union. Par- 
ticular attention given to orders from a distance, 
and books imported from Europe by every steamer. 

SMITH & ENGLISH, 
aug 11—tf 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


ROFESSOR TAYLOR LEWIS ON THE SIX 
DAYS OF CREATION.—Siz Days of Creation. 
By Protessor Taylor Lewis. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Published by 
G. Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 
_ aug 4—3t Schenectady, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphta 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sel) in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrele, and bags. 
SD Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


RICE & CARDOZO offer for sale, at their Book 
and Stationary Store, at the Depository of the 
Bible Society of Virginia, corner opposite the Amer- 
ican Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, a number of new 
as well as standard books of religious and miscel- 
Janeous character. 

Among other important works of recent date, we 
have—A History of the Christian Church, by Dr. 
Charles Hase, translated from the seventh German 
edition; Svo; $3. The Rules of Holy Living, 
with Questions for Self-examination; 3 cents. The 
Controversy between Senator Brooks and Arch- 
bishop Hughes—Tiedale’s edition; 245 cents. The 
Great Question, by Henry A. Boardman; 50 cents. 
Theism; a Prize Essay, by the Rev. John Tulloch 
of St. Andrews, Scotiaad, being the Witwess of Rea- 
son and Nature to an A/l-wise and Beneficent Crea- 
tor; $1. A new and beautiful Life of Franklin; 
iNustrated; $2. Addison’s Complete Works, a 
handsome edition, in 5 volumes. Discourses on 
Truth, by J. H. Thorawell, D. D.; $1. Infidelity, 
its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies. by Thos. Pear- 
son, 620 pages; $2. Daniel, a Model for Young 
Men, by W. A. Scott, D. D., 340 pages; $1.50. 
The Better Land; or, the Believer’s Former and 
Future Home, by A. C. Thompson; third supply ; 
85 cents. Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation; 
third supply; 75 cents. Christ a Friend, by the 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams; $!. ‘The Friend of Christ, 
by the same author; $1. ‘* We have reeeived from 
this work,” says the Boston Christian Examiner, 
** edification and instruction of the most precious 
kind.” Come and Rest, Strong Consolation, Hold 
Fast, and other Popular Tracts, by the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle. 

X27 Orders from the country promptly attended 


| 


X DAYS OF CRBATION—By Professor Taylor | 
The above hook te now ready, and the peblisher 
feels that a mere asneuncemeat of a book from the 
n of Professor Lewis, is a sufficient guarantee of 
tts merits. The work can be had at any of the pria- 
cipal Bookstores, or direct from the publisher, by a 
remittance of $1.25, which will buy the book aad 


the e. 
pre-pay the Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 
Behenectady, New York. 


EW AND IMPROVED EDITION.—Thie day 
published, Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases ; ao Classified and Arranged as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter Mark Roget, late Secretary of 
the Royal Academy, London, &c. Revised and 
Edited, with a List of Foreign Words Defined in 
English, and other additions, by Barnas Sears, D.,D, 
New American, from the Third London Edition, 
with Additions and Improvements. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
This edition ia based on the last London edition, 
which has recently been issued. The first Ameri- 
can edition having been prepared by Dr. Sears for 
strictly educational purposes, those words as 
phrases properly termed ‘ vulgar,”’ incorporated in 
the original work, were omitted. These expurgated 
rtidtis have, in the present edition, been restdred, 
ut by such am arrangementof the matter, ¢s,.not to 
interfere with the educationul purposeof the Amer- 
ican editor. Besides this, it contains important ad- 
ditions of words and phrases not in the English edi- 
tion, making it in all respects more full and per ect 
than the author’s edition. The work has already 
become one of standard authority, both in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
july 28—4t 


Mss W. A. HOOPES having removed from 336 
Walnut street, will re-open her School for 
Young Ladies at 313 Locust street Broap, 
Philadelphia, on the second Monday in September. 
Miss Hoopes will also be prepared to receive half 
a dozen boarding scholars. aug 11—12t 


AND DAY-SCHOOL.—Mrs. McEt- 

rnoy’s Boarpine Day-Scuoor ror Younes 
Lapres, Lambertville, New Jersey.—The Fall Term 
of this Institution eommences on Monday, Septem- 
ber 17th, The School having recently been removed 
to the large and commodious building erected for 
its accommodation, the Principal can receive a num- 
ber of additional pupils into her family. 

Teaue—For board, and instruction in the Eng- 
lish branches, $150 per annum. 

For further particulars inquire of Mrs. H. McEl- 
roy, Lambertville, New Jersey. Access from Phila- 
deiphia twice daily by the Trenton and Belvidere 
Railroad. Circulars can be obtained at Themas 
Cowperthwaite & Co.’s Bookstore, No. 253 Market 
street, Philadelphia. aug 11—6t® 


INSTITUTE—Beverly, New Jersey. 
In thie Institution a limited number of pupils 
is received, who are under the immediate supervi- 
sion and instruction of the Principal, in all the 
branches of a complete English, Scientific, and 
Classical education. Modern Languages, Music, 
&c., are also taught by able instructors. The 
School is beautifully located on the banks of the 
Delaware, three miles below Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, enjoying direct railroad communication with 
New York, and is hourly accessible from Philadel- 
phia, both by steamboat and railroad. The next 
Session will open on Monday, September 2d. Or- 
dinary expenses, $40 per quarter. For circulars, 
&c., address 
Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A. M., Principal. 
aug 11—7t 


ESTFIELD ACADEMY.—The Fall Term 
commences August 22d, and continues four- 
teen weeks. This Institution, located in one of the 
most pleasant villages of Massachusetts, and inter- 
sected by railroads from Boston to Albany, and 
from New Haven towards Northampton, has been 
in successful operation for more than half a century. 
It will continue to be under the charge of Ephraim 
Flint, Jr., A. M., as Principal, and Miss Mary R. 
Homer as Preceptress, who enjoy the entire confi- 
dence of the Trustees, and who have succeeded in 
enforcing wholesome discipline, and securing the 
attachment of their pupils. 

Instruction is given in all branches to which at- 
tention is ordinarily given in similar institutions. 
The natural sciences will be illustrated by lectures 
and experiments. The establishment of a high- 
school - the town, will render the Institution more 
select in its character. 

Board can be secured in good families at reason- 


able rates. 
E. DAVIS, D. D., President. 


ISSES GILL’S SEMINARY.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day-School 
for Young Ladies, at their residence, No. 427 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, on Monday, September 10th. 
july 7—tf 


Speer CLASSICAL SCHOOL.— By Rev. E. 
Brapsury.—Arrangements are made for tho- 
rough instruction in all the branches usually taught 
in the best schools. The School year will com- 
mence on Thursday, September 6th, 1855, and end 
on Thursday, June 29th, 1855. Hudson is remark- 
able for its healthful, invigorating atmosphere, and 
even delicate boys usually become robust by a resi- 
dence here. For Circulars, please apply to the 
Principal, Hudson, Columbia county, New York. 
aug t 


ANCASTER YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 
4 This Seminary of learning, for salubrity of po- 
sition, readiness of access, extensive range of study 
through all the useful and ornamental! branches, and 
for thoroughness of instruction, will compare fa- 
vourably with the best Seminaries in our land. 
Terms—$48 for the next term of sixteen weeks, 
commencing September 3d, which includes board- 
ing and tuition, in any one of the regular depart- 
ments; $130 for the year of forty-four weeks. 
For Circulars, and further particulars, address 
Rev. WILLIAM E. LOCKE, Principal, 
aug 4—3t* Lancaster, Pennsy!vania. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, GERMAN. 
TOWN, PHILADELPHIA.—Miss De Forest 
informs her friends and the public of Germantown, 
of her intention to open a School for the instruction 
of young ladies, on the first Monday of September, 
(the 3d proximo), in the Presbyterian Church Build- 


ing. 
The studies pursued in the School will be those 
of a thorough English education. Drawing and 
French will be taught when desired by the parents 
of the pupils. 

For reference, terms, and other information, ap- 
plication can be made to Miss De Forest, at the 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Knox, Main street, oppo- 
site Cottage Row, Germantown. 

aug 4—4t* 


EWARK FEMALE SENINARY.—Miss H. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Principal.—The second ses- 

sion of this Seminary will commence August 29th, 
1855, and continue twenty-one weeks. 

Terms per Sesston—Board and tuition in Eng- 
lish and Latin, $70; Languages, each, $10; Music 
on Piano, or Guitar, with use of instrument, $20 to 
$25; Drawing, $10; Painting in water colours, $10; 
Painting in Oils, $20; Fancy Work, $6; Washing 
per dozen, 37} cents. 

Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, Prof. W. A. Crawford, 
Prof. E. D. Porter, J. W. Weston, A. M., Principal 
Newark Academy, Rev. J. Vallandigham, Rathwell 
Wilson, Esq., J. W. Evans, Esq., Newark. George 
Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland. Prof. C. Long, 
Hartsville, Pa. Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary 
American Bible Society, New York. Geo. McNeill,. 
Esq., Fayetteville, North Caro.ina, 

Circulars, containing course of study, and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the Prin- 
cipal, at Newark, Delaware. june 20—10t 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvuet A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 
per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 


cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


ILLIAM HENRY MOORE—Generat Fun, 

nisHina Unpertaker—No. 533 Arch street) 

West of Broad, North side, Philadelphia.—Persona. 

attention paid to all business entrusted to my care. 

All articles appertaining to the above business con- 

stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, at moderate prices. 

may 19—ly WM. HENRY MOORE. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
625 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.—The next 
Academic year of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, September 3d, 1855. This Seminary is 
pleasantly situated in the upper part of Chestnut 
street, a location combining all the advantages of 
the city, with comparative retirement from its ex- 
citement. The house is commodious and pleasant, 
and no expense has been spared to make it aftrac- 
tive and home-like. 

Testimon1at.—I cannot serve the cause of Fe- 
male Education better, than to recommend to pub- 
lic confidence the Seminary, of which Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye are Principals. 

My testimonial! is based on personal observation, 
and on the satisfactory improvement of pupils from 
my own family. 

The course of study is ample and wel! chosen; 
the discipline kind and effective; the health and 
morals properly supervised ; and due pains taken 
to make the boarding pupils realize that they are 
the constituent members of a refined, intelligent, 


religious, and ha home. , 
DAVID MALIN, 


District Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 
Philadelphia, May 18, 1855. 
"Terms and Course of Study from Circulars. 


Rererences.— Revs. H. A. Boardman, D. D., 
David Malin, C. Wadsworth, M. G. Clark, J. New- 
ton Brown, D. D., Wm. B. Jacobs, Philadelphia. 
Reve. E. Lathrop, D. D., A. D. Gillette, R. Bab- 
cock, D. D., New York City. Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., 
Baltimore. Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Rev. Thos. Rambaut, Savannah, Geo. * Rev. 
Howard Malcom, M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa. Ste 

hen B. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. ¥. S&S. B. 

oolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. ¥. Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Paul T. Jones, Eaq., Col. A. G. Water- 
man, Philadelphia. Hoa. R. W. Barnwell, Beau- 
fort, Robert A. EzelJ, Esq., Warrenton, N. C. 
John B. Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Ky. Benjamin Dayton, 
Eas St. Louia, Mo. T. Fuller, M. D., Beaufort, 

.C. Hon. D. A. Turner, Warrenton, N. C. Geo. 

. Eaton, D. D., — N. ¥. George W. 
Jackson -» Pittaburgh, Pa. 

ERY L. BONNEY, 
HARRIET A. DILLAYE, 
"june 23—3m Associate Pri 
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‘ER ACAD WESTCHES 
TER, CHEST cou 
F. Wrens, A. 
by corps of able and ced Teirh- 
ere. ThE scholastic year is divi abe 
siogs of full five months each, commenci respec- 
and November.  Pu- 


tively on the first days of Ma 
pile received at eny time, anh charged from the day 


of eftering. Course of inetru thoroug 
Bane—$100 per Session, incled 
lodging, &c., and teition. Withoat she classics 
ip Advance. Extras: Music ¢ » Violin, Guitar, 
se Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 
“Catalogues may be obtained at the o of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut stréet, Philade!phia, 
cceas from Philadelphia twice daily by the W 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum. 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 
T° TEACHERS.—Will be sold, on accommodas 
ting terms, a well-established Female School. 
Building new, and furniture of the best quality, 
The location is all that could be desired, and the 
offer such as is seldom made. Address 


*X. 8.» 
july 21—tf Office of the Presbyterian, 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI.- 
CAL SCHOOL.— William R. McAdam, A. M., 
will commence, on September 10th, the second 
year of his English, Classical, and Mathematical 
Academy. The nsumber of pupils is limited to 
twenty-five, thus securing to all his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the Presbyterian Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
on Twelfth street. Special reference is made to 
the Professors of the University ef Pennsylvania. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstete of 
Messrs. William S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia ; and further particolars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM,. 
july 21—tf 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER— 

By a graduate who has had considerable 
experience in teaching, either as Principal or 
Teacher of en Academy, or in a private School. 


Testimonials of qualifications will be given on appli- 
cation. Address “A. R. Y,” 
july 14—dt Newark, Delaware. 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE — Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Number limited to Thirty.—The 
next session of this Institute will commence on Mon- 
doy, September 3, 1856. 
oard and Tuition in English $150 ear, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. Media: 
wing, extra. 

Teacners.—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
8. Colman, Professor R. Tri g*, Mrs. S. 8, Cann, 
Miss L. Neck, Miss M. Fairchild. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to 

: THOMAS M. CANN, 

july 14—13t Principal and Proprietor. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
whieh there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home, Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year ia divided into two Tocslent of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


aug | 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—In the new Build- 
ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, ( En- 
trance on Eighteenth street. )—Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business life. The Institution has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


LUCIUS BARROWS 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT,¢ Principals. 


Rererences.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M. B. 
Hope, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D. White, M. D., James Dunlap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8, 
Martien, Philadelphia. june 23—13¢* 


ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion, located in the upper part of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, will open its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1855. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
design—the accommodation of both male and fe- 
male. It is warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. In 
int of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the locality 
is not surpassed. The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a full course 
of English, 

TeRxms—$55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil. Ex 
Music, French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Catalogue or further information, address the 
Principal, Rev. J. 8. NELSON, 

Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
july 


ee JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees respectfully 
announce to.the public that the Rev. P. E. Steven- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyteria) Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of the Classical De- 
artment, of the Academy, and will enter upon his 
uties as soon as his present engagements permit. 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, August 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home with the Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be ‘made pre- 
viously. june 9—+tf 


TICA FEMALE ACADEMY.—This Institution 
which has enjoyed the patronage of a liberal 
= for the last eighteen years, will re-open on 
riday, September 7th, for the reception of pupils, 
The Academy remains in charge of Miss Keiiy as 
Principal. The high attainments of this lady, as 
well as her connection with the school during the 
last ten years, render her peculiarly well qualified 
for her responsible position. 

The building was erected at an expense of twent 
thousand dollars, and is constructed with apceial 
regard to comfort and convenience of the pupils. 
It is situated on elevated ground, in the most plea- 
sant part of the city. 

The advantages of this Institution are of the high- 
est order; and no pains have been spared to pro- 
cure teachers in every way fitted for the various 
branches which are taughtin it. A lady (a native 
of France), of superior attainments and aa ex 
rience, has charge of the French Classes, and ae 
residence in the Academy enables her, by~constant 
association with the pupils, to promote their know- 
ledge of that Janguage. Conversation in French is 
practised daily. Music, both vocal and instra- 
mental, is extensively pursued under accomplished 
teachers, whose aim is to cultivate a taste for the 
purest classical compositions of the best masters. 
Full and thorough instruction is given in Drawing, 
in the use of crayons, and in Painting in oil and 
water colours. 

Unusual attention is paid to the study of compoe 
sition; the pupils are required to write weekly upon 
selected subjects, and their compositions undergo a 
¢eritical examination. 

In religious and moral training, the pupils are un- 
der the immediate supervision of the Principal 
whose ledding object is to develope the germ o 
every virtue, and to prepare them for lives of active 
usefulness in after years. Appropriate religious ex- 
ercises are daily observed, and there is a regular 
Bible recitation by the boarders every Sabbath eve- 
ning. Ample provision is made for attendance oa 
divine worship in such churches as parents or guar- 
dians may desire. The pupils receive the advan- 
tage of lectures upon the various natural sciences. 

The accommodations for the boarders are conve- 
nient, pleasant, and comfortable. The rooms are 
large, and furnished in a style superior to most 
establishments of the kind, and are always required 
to be kept in good order. There are baths of hot 
and cold water in each story. 

Boarders bills for the year range from $180 to 
$300. No bills exceed the last named amount, 
which includes board, fuel, the washing of bedding 
and towels, use of the Library and Globes, Botany, 
Chemistry, and all the higher English branches, 
Music, with the use of the piano, French and Draw- 


ing 
By order of the Board of Trustees. 
T. POMEROY, Chairman. 
J. WATSON WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
Utica, New York, June 1855, july 28—5t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
age and No. Broadway, New 
ork, 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.— Three Dollars pet annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term thanone - 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be perenl. | aa wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 certs; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made im advance. Sa 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, ior one year, . $10.00 

Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 
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4 Father ta bis Obikiren, descr ib- 
thet sepeived interpretation of the Mo- 
correct one, His object ix to 
in that portion of the. in- 
+ spired history ‘to practical ‘eccoant, by making them | For how slight is, the sgych that will serve to destroy 
for 's ¢ riety of interesting |. Ali the feiry'web in-my: breast: 
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And I think in the languor of pain,, 
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